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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 


A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FOR THE YEAR 1940 


WaLTER GRAHAM, Editor 


This bibliography as a whole is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment” rather than a period. While it is generally limited to 
the years 1800-1837, as far as the English items are concerned, 
it is not so limited, of course, in the items regarding other 
literatures. Important books published earlier are included 
in the list for 1940 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1939 (ELH 7.1-38) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1940. In all 
cases where no date for the year is given, 1940 may be assumed. 

The editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance of his 
several collaborators: for materials gathered, Walter G. John- 
son (English and Scandinavian items) , André Lévéque (French) , 
Robert T. Ittner (German), Felix Giovanelli (Italian), and 
Eduardo Neale-Silva (Spanish); and for comments, Charles 
F. Harrold, Alice D. Snyder, Newman I. White, Paul Landis, 
Clarence D. Thorpe, A. D. McKillop, Edwin H. Zeydel, David 
Lee Clark, and Horace A. Eaton. 
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Archiv 
Beiblatt 
DVLG 
ELH 
ES 
ESt 
GR 
GRM 
HLQ 
JEGP 
JHI 
MF 
ML 
MLF 
MLN 
MLR 
MP 
NRF 
NT 
NYHTB 
NYT 
N&Q 
PMLA 
PQ 
RDM 
RES 
RF 
RHL , 
RHP 
RLC 
S&N 
SAQ 
SSLF 
SP 
SRL 
TLS 
YR 
Zid Ph 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
Beiblatt zur Anglia 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Lit. u. Geschichte 
Journal of English literary history 

Englische Studien 

English Studies (Amsterdam) 

Germanic review 

Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of the history of ideas 

Mercure de France 

Modern languages 

Modern language forum 

Modern language notes 

Modern language review 

Modern philology 

Nouvelle revue frangaise 

Nordisk tidskrift for vetenskap, konst och industri 
New York Herald Tribune book review 

New York Times book review 

Notes and queries 

Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
Philological quarterly 

Revue des deux mondes 

Review of English studies 

Revue de France 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 

Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 

Revue de littérature comparée 

New Statesman and Nation (London) 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

Skrifter utgivna av Svenska litteratursiillskapet i Finland 
Studies in philology 

Saturday review of literature 

Times literary supplement (London) 


Yale review 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 
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ENGLISH 


1. BrsLioGRAPHY 


(Some special bibliographies are to be found under authors) 


Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: a current bibliography. 
By Donald F. Bond, John F. McDermott, and Joseph E. 
Tucker. Romanic Rev. 31 (1940). 114-146. 

Anglo-German bibliography for 1939. Ed. by Henry A. Pochmann, 
L. M. Price, Harry R. Warfel, and W. A. Reichart. JEGP 39 
(1940) . 546-67. 

Augustans and Romantics, 1689-1830. By H. V. D. Dyson and 
John Butt. London. Cresset Press. 

Useful bibliographical guidance and chapters on philosophy, art, and 
economics. 

The Cambridge bibliography of English literature. Ed. by F. W. 
Bateson (with many centributions from English and Ameri- 
can scholars). Cambridge. University Press. 4 vols. 

Cumulative book index. Vol. 43. 1940. New York. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 

English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. Ed. by Rich- 
mond P. Bond and Allen T. Hazen. PQ 19 (1940). 151-215. 

Reader’s guide to periodical literature. An author and subject index. 
Vol. 40. New York. H. W. Wilson Co. 

The romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1939. Ed. by Walter Graham. ELH 7 (1940). 1-38. 

Victorian bibliography for 1939. Ed. by W. D. Templeman. MP 
37 (1940). 375-418. 

Work in progress in the modern humanities. Ed. by James M. 
Osborn and David R. Kerr. Modern Humanities Research 
Association. Bulletin 18 A. 1940. 


2. SocraL, PouiticAL, AND RELIGIOUS ENVIRONMENT 


Acres, W. Marston. Directors of the Bank of England. For the 
years 1800-1832, see N&Q 179 (1940). 147-50; 167-70. 
Adams, M. Ray. George Dyer and English Radicalism. MLR 35 
(1940). 447-69. 

—. Mary Hayes, disciple of William Goodwin. PMLA 55 
(1940) . 472-83. 

Armitage, Doris M. The Taylors of Ongar, Cambridge, 1939. Heffer. 
See also Kent, Muriel. Ann and Jane Taylor. English 3 (1940) . 72-8. 


BAEd¢erE 1A? 
LB Reesurarad 
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Armstrong, Margaret. Trelawney: a man’s life. New York. Mac- 
millan. 

Rev. by Frances Winwar in NYT Oct. 13, p. 3; by Richard Aldington in 
SRL Oct. 5, pp. 5-6; by John Erskine in NYHTB Oct. 6, p. 3; by Wm. C. 
De Vane in YR 29 (1940). 408-10. 

Concerned naturally more with personalities than with poetry. Trelawny’s 
veracity is accepted rather than demonstrated, and his exaltation of Shelley 
over Byron is somewhat uncritically concurred with. The author’s adverse 
attitude towards Byron is shown more by parentheses, assumptions, and 
question-begging phrases than by direct attack, but it is obvious throughout. 
Little is said directly about the poetry of Shelley and Byron—practically 
nothing of Byron’s—and what is said is not altogether dependable. Con- 
siderable importance and space are given to Trelawny’s relations with Claire 
Clairmont. (P. L.) 

Barnes, Donald Grove. George III and William Pitt, 1783-1806. 
Palo Alto. Stanford Press. London. Milford. 

Rev. in TLS Feb. 24, p. 98. 

Lady Bessborough and her family circle, 1772-1828. Ed. by the 
Earl of Bessborough and A. Aspinall. London. Murray. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 16, p. 575. 

Brownlow, Emma Sophia, Countess of. The eve of Victorianism. 
London. Murray. 

Rev. in TLS Feb. 3, p. 55. 

Reminiscenes of the years 1802 to 1834. 

Brooke, Iris. Western European costume. Seventeenth to mid- 
nineteenth century. And its relation to the theatre. London. 
Harrap. 

Rev. in TLS Feb. 10, p. 77. 

Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. 2, the growth of 
the new empire, 1783-1870. Ed. by J. Holland Rose, A. P. 
Newton, and E. A. Benians. New York. Macmillan. 

Connely, Willard. The reign of Beau Brummel. London. Cassell. 
Rev. in TLS Mar. 30, p. 158; by Crane Brinton in SRL Oct. 26, p. 17; 

by Stanley Walker in NYHTB Nov. 24, p. 28. 

An excellent biography by the author of Sir Richard Steele and The 
True Chesterfield. 

— . Beau Brummel at Eton and Oxford. N&Q 178 (1940) . 185- 
87. 

Coxe, Howard. The stranger in the house. New York. Greystone. 


Rev. in NYT May 26, p. 15; NYHTB June 2, p. 11; SRL Aug. 3, p. 11. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert and Queen Caroline. 

Evans, Frank B., III. Thomas Taylor, platonist. PMLA 55 (1940). 
1060-79. 

Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818) : secret of the authorship of “Junius.” 
TLS Nov. 2, pp. 554, 560. 
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Gosse, Philip. The squire of Walton Hall. The life of Charles 
Waterton. London. Cassell. 

Guedalla, Philip. Voice of England. Latin-American liberation. 
TLS Sept. 7, p. 443. 
George Canning and the Monroe doctrine. 

Hary-O. The letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, 1796-1809. Ed. by 
her grandson, Sir George Leveson Gower, and his daughter, 
Iris Palmer. London. Murray. 
Rev. in TLS June 29, pp. 314, 318. 


Humphreys, A. L. Stage coach and wagon lists, 1637-1840. N&Q 
178 (1940) . 39, 57-60. 
Imlah, A. H. Lord Ellenborough. Oxford. University Press. 
Leslie, Shane. The letters of Mrs. Fitzherbert and connected papers. 
Being the second volume of the life of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
London. Burns Oates. (See ELH 7 [1940]. 5.) 
Rev. in TLS May 18, p. 246; by Frances Winwar in NYT Feb. 11, p. 5; 
by Mason Wade in NYHTB Mar. 10, p. 20. 
Marriott, Sir John. English history in English fiction. Glasgow. 
Blackie. 
Rev. in TLS Aug. 3, p. 376. 


Moorman, Lewis J. (M.D.). Tuberculosis and genius. Chicago, 
1939. University Press. 
Rev. in NYT Oct. 13, p. 3. 
Keats and Shelley, etc. 


Morton, H. V. Ghosts of London. New York. Dodd, Mead. 
Rev. in SRL Mar. 9, p. 21; by May Lamberton Becker in NYHTB July 
21, p. ll. 
Needler, G. H. (Ed.). Letters of Anna Jameson to Ottilie von 
Goethe. London. Oxford Press. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 10, p. 78. 


Nitchie, Elizabeth. The Reverend Colonel Finch. New York. 

Columbia University Press. Pp. 109. 

A detailed and carefully documented presentation of much previously 
unknown information, rounding out the formerly shadowy picture of a mildly 
ridiculous associate of Shelley and Byron in Italy. (N. I. W.) 

Quennell, Peter. Caroline of England. New York. Viking Press. 

Rev. by W. P. Hall in YR 29 (1940) . 622-24. 

Wesley, J. The journal of John Wesley (abridged). Ed. by N. 

Ratcliff. New York. Nelson. 

The Wynne diaries. Vol. 3, 1798-1820. Ed. by Anne Fremantle. 

New York. Oxford Press. 

Rev. in TLS June 29, p. 318. 
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3. CRITICAL AND AESTHETIC 


Barzun, Jacques. To the rescue of romanticism. American Scholar 
9 (1940). 147-58. 

Bradner, Leicester. Musae Anglicanae: a history of Anglo-Latin 
poetry, 1500-1925. New York. Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. London. Oxford University Press. 

Valuable for students of Landor (see pp. 315-325) “ who cultivates much 
private renown in the shape of Latin verses.” (Byron.) 

Brightfield, Myron F. John Wilson Croker. Berkeley, Calif. Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

A biography with bibliography of Croker, the notorious Tory reviewer of 
the Quarterly. 

Catalogue of the Larpent Plays in the Huntington Library. Com- 
piled by Dugald MacMillan. San Marino, Calif., 1939. 
Huntington Library Lists No. 4. 

Rev. by R. C. Bald in RES 16 (1940) . 231-33. 

Cazamian, Louis. La poésie romantique anglaise (Etudes d’Au- 
jourd’hui, 1). Paris, 1939. H. Didier. 

Rev. by Edmund Blunden in Etudes Anglaises 3 (1939) . 367-68. 

Eighteenth century faith. The poetry of sentimentalism. 

TLS Jan. 20, pp. 30 + 36. 

Evans, B. Ifor. Tradition and romanticism. Studies in English 
poetry from Chaucer to W. B. Yeats. London. Methuen. 
Rev. by E. G. S. in Contemporary Rev. No. 896 (1940) . 232-33; review- 
article in TLS Feb. 3, pp. 58, 64 (also editorial). 

Evans, F. B., III. (See above, Section 2.) 

Gallaway, W. F., Jr. The conservative attitude toward fiction: 
1770-1830. PMLA 55 (1940). 1041-59. 

Gilbert, Katherine Everett, and Kuhn, Helmet. A _ history of 
aesthetics. New York, 1939. The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 11 + 582. 

Chapter 13 of this valuable book is entitled “ Romantic Ideas and Social 
Programs in England and America.’ Here for the first time in a history of 
aesthetics English romanticism receives something like due attention. Blake, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley are treated as representative of the 
period, and Keats is included “ as foil to the main line of romantic esthetes.” 
One regrets to find the term “esthetes” applied, even by implication, to 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. Unfortunately (in view of his unique services 
to English aesthetics) Hazlitt, along with Leigh Hunt and De Quincey, is 
omitted. (C. D. T.) 


Grierson, Sir Herbert. Essays and addresses. London. Chatto & 
Windus. 
Rev. in TLS July 6, p. 323. 
Lectures and addresses on Byron, Scott, Carlyle, ete. 
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Haseldon, R. B. A. note on James Northcote and John Opie. 
HLQ 3 (1940). 471-76. 

Hentschel, Cedric. The Byronic teuton. Aspects of German 
pessimism, 1800-1833. London, 1939. Methuen. 

Rev. by E. K. Bramstedt in Contemporary Rev. No. 895 (1940) . 118-20; 
in TLS Jan. 27, p. 42 (see also editorial, p. 45). 

Hook, J. N. Three Imitations of Spenser. MLN 55 (1940) . 431-32. 

Irvine, Magnus. The unceasing quest. London. Thynne. 

Concerns Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Hazlitt, and Carlyle, who are used to 
illustrate the author’s thesis, i.e., that the English mind has been constantly 
engaged in a search for perfection in individual and social thinking. 

Knight, G. Wilson. The starlit dome. Oxford. University Press. 

Merriam, H. G. Edward Moxon, publisher of poets. New York, 
1939. 

Rev. by B. R. McElderry, Jr., in MLN 55 (1940) . 307-308. 

Mossner, E. C. Rousseau hero-worship. MLN 55 (1940). 449-51. 

Neff, Emery. A Revolution in European poetry, 1660-1900. New 
York. Columbia University Press. 

Nineteenth-Century Studies, collected and edited by Herbert Davis, 
William C. DeVane, and R. C. Bald. Published in honor of 
Clark Sutherland Northup of Cornell University. Ithaca. 
Cornell University Press. 

Contains Coleridge and the “ Ancient Mariner”: addenda to the Road to 
Xanadu, by R. C. Bald; Some Early Nineteenth-century Letters, hitherto 
unpublished, edited by Leslie N. Broughton; Byron and the East: literary 
sources of the “ Turkish Tales,” by Harold S. L. Wiener. 

Professor Bald (pp. 1-45) supplements Professor Lowes’ study of the 
Gutch memorandum book by material from the fifty other notebooks that 
have survived. The contents of these add to previous knowledge of Col- 
eridge’s mind in that they elucidate a number of passages in the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” especially those which were altered or added after 1800. More- 
over, they illustrate the workings of Coleridge’s mind sufficiently to suggest 
some modifications of Lowes’ conclusions. Professor Broughton (pp. 47-88) 
prints a score of hitherto unpublished letters by Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, and others—letters preserved in the Wordsworth collection at 
Cornell University, and of sufficient importance to be of interest to specialists 
in the period. Professor Wiener (pp. 89-129) finds that Byron’s great 
success with his “ Turkish Tales” was due to the fact that he wrote of 
countries and customs which were familiar to him. His use of travel books, 
though frequently of importance, was at best secondary and subordinate to 
his personal experience. (W. G.) 

Romanticism: a symposium. By John C. Blankenagel (Germany), 
George R. Havens (France) , Hoxie N. Fairchild (England) , 
Kenneth McKenzie (Italy), F. Courtney Tarr (Spain), 
Elizabeth Nitchie (England). Accompanied by a selective 
bibliography of romanticism. PMLA 55 (1940). 1-60. 


The publication of these articles, which were presented before the M.L. A. 
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group on the Critical Study of Romanticism in 1937 and 1938, is probably Stern 
justified as helping to offset any tendency toward over-simplified definitions. 
Furthermore, the several authoritative statements and the selective bibli- 
ography attached will be useful ta the general reader and to scholars un- Strou 
familiar with the special manifestations of romanticism in some of the 
countries included. But the difficulties inherent in the undertaking come to Taub 


light in Miss Nitchie’s valiant attempt to bring the various studies into 
some sort of focus. On the whole the symposium stands as a courageous if Tem 
not entirely successful venture in the field of comparative criticism. It F 
should be read with the editorial statement of hopes and fears kept clearly 
in mind. (A. D.S.) 


Rudman, Harry W. Italian nationalism and English letters. Lon- 
don. Allen & Unwin. 
Rev. in TLS June 29, p. 316. 

Schultz, Fritz. Der Deutsche in der englischen Literatur von Be- 
ginn der Romantik bis zum Ausbruck des Weltkrieges. 
Studien zur englischen Philologie. Hrsg. von Lorenz Mors- 
bach und Hans-Oskar Wilde. Halle, 1939. Max Niemeyer 
Verlag. } 
Rev. by Henry A. Pochmann in JEGP 389 (1940) . 293-95. 

Shuster, George N. The English Ode from Milton to Keats. New 
York. Columbia University Press. Pp. 314. 

Only two chapters of this book are devoted to odes composed between 
the work of Gray and that of the Victorian poets; an early chapter deals 
with “ The Ode Prior to Milton,” the “ Conclusion ” traces its history down 
to the present. Many readers will regret that considerations of space and 
proportion limit the author’s discussion of some of the greatest of the odes, Whitr 
especially those of the Romantics: Coleridge receives only four pages, 
Wordsworth seven, Shelley four, Keats nine. Not all of the author’s judg- 
ments will go unchallenged; his manner is at times a bit too breezy, as 
when he says that “the major poets of the Romantic time seldom were 
innovators in the sense that they devised new verse patterns” (p. 243), or 
that “‘ The Prisoner of Chillon’ ... is undoubtedly a Pindaric, mated to 
a narrative purpose .. .” (p. 257). Much more might have been done with 
Wordsworth’s “Immortality Ode” than is done on pp. 250-251; and cer- ( 
tainly the “ Ode to Duty” deserves more than half a page (p. 252). The 1 
pages on Keats’ odes are singularly inadequate in view of our present c 
knowledge of Keats’ evolution as a poet. However, these criticisms must be ; 
understood as applying to a work which covers three hundred years, and 
which does give a clear and connected picture of the fortunes of the ode 
from Tudor times down to a mention of Allen Tate’s “Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead” in a footnote on the last page. Originally designed as a 
doctoral dissertation, it is more concerned with the history of form than 
with analysis. The author, formerly connected with the Commonweal, now 
president of Hunter College, studies the direct and indirect derivation of Auste 
the English ode from the Pindaric models, and also its debt to the author 
of the Psalms. His hope of showing the ode as linking poetry and music 
is only fragmentarily fulfilled and perhaps might better have been left outside 
of the present volume. On the whole, President Schuster’s work is a useful 
continuation of the work done in Shafer’s The English Ode to 1660, Princeton, 
1918. (C. F. H.) 
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Stern, Bernard H. The rise of romantic Hellenism in English 
literature, 1732-86. Menasha, Wis. George Banta Co. 
Strout, Alan Lang. John Wilson Croker and the Noctes Ambrosi- 

anae. TLS Mar. 9, p. 128. 

Taube, Edward. German influence on the English vocabulary in 

the 19th century. JEGP 39 (1940) . 486-93. 

Templeman, W. D. The life and work of William Gilpin. Urbana, 

1939. Univ. of Illinois Press. 

Rev. by E. C. Batho in MLR 35 (1940) . 421-22; by Elizabeth M. Man- 
waring in JEGP 39 (1940) . 425-28; in TLS Jan. 6, p. 8; by Clark Emery in 
MLQ 1 (1940). 422; by G. H. Clarke in Queen’s Q., 47 (1940) 98; by W. H. 
Irving in SAQ 39 (1940) 117-9; by Paul Yvon in Etudes Anglaises 4 (Jan.- 
Mar., 1940); by Geo. Craig Stewart in Anglican Theo. Rev., 22 (1940) 64-5. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. The aesthetic theory of Thomas Hobbes. Ann 

Arbor. Univ. of Michigan Press. 

Important for the student of Wordsworth’s and Coleridge’s theories of 
imagination. 

Wasserman, Earl R. The return of the enjambed couplet. ELH 7 

(1940) . 239-52. 

Welker, John J. The position of the quarterlies on some classical 

dogmas. SP 37 (1940) . 542-62. 

Finds the reviewers in the Quarterly Review not as hostile to the Romantic 
Movement as they have been represented. The Edinburgh more given to 
dogma than the Quarterly. 

Whitney, Edward Allen. Humanitarianism and romanticism. HLQ 

2 (1939). 159-78. 

Willey, Basil. The eighteenth century background. Studies on the 
idea of nature in the thought of the period. London. Chatto 

& Windus. 

Rev. in TLS June 22, p. 302. 

A valuable summary of the history of the ideas which led to Wordsworth’s 
divinization of nature. Sections XI and XII, on Godwin, Burke, and Words- 
worth, are the most pertinent. The section dealing with Wordsworth, how- 


ever, should be read with Professor Bernbaum’s corrective article (see 
Wordsworth, below) . 


Worcester, David. The art of satire. Cambridge. Harvard Press. 
Rev. by Albert Guerard in NYHTB Sept. 15, p. 21. 


4. Srupres or AuTHORS 


Austen. Alexander, Samuel. Philosophical and literary pieces. Lon- 
don. Macmillan. 
Contains “On the Art of Jane Austen.” 

Dodds, M. H. Notes on Jane Austen’s novels. N&Q 178 (1940). 
330-32; 405-407. 
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Harding, D. W. Regulated hatred: an aspect of the work of Jane 
Austen. Scrutiny 8 (1940) . 346-62. 
Hughes, Ellinor W. The last of “ Mansfield Park.” TLS Nov. 9, 
p. 572. 
The passing of a literary shrine. 
Lascelles, Mary. Jane Austen and her art. Oxford, 1939. Clarendon. 
Rev. by J. M. S. Tompkins in RES 16 (1940).101-104; by Winifred 
Husbands in MLR 35 (1940) . 399-401. 
Ragg, Mrs. Lonsdale. Jane Austen and the war of her time. Con- 
temporary Rev. No. 899 (1940). 544-49. 
Three Evening Prayers, written by Jane Austen. San Francisco. 
Colt Press. 
See TLS June 22, p. 303; and R. W. Chapman in TLS Jan. 14, 1926. 
Beddoes. Meyerstein, E. H.W. Thomas Lovell Beddoes. English 
3 (1940). 8-15. 
Burney. Fanny Burney (1752-1840). A centenary article in TLS 
Jan. 6, p. 9. 
Byron. Elton, Oliver. “The Present Value of Byron,” in Essays 
and Addresses. London, 1939. Arnold. Pp. 44-69. 
Rev. by J. Dover Wilson in MLR 35 (1940) . 532-33. 
Grylls, R. Glynn. Claire Clairmont, mother of Byron’s Allegra. 
London, 1939. John Murray. 
Rev. by A. Koszul in Etudes Anglaises 4 (1940). 63-65. 
Hentschel, Cedric. (See above, Section 3.) 
Knight, G. Wilson. The two eternities: an essay on Byron. (In 
the Vital Flame) Oxford, 1939. University Press. 
McGing, Margaret E. A possible source for the female disguise in 
Byron’s “ Don Juan.” MLN 55 (1940) . 39-42. 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. (See above, Section 2.) 
Palfrey, Thomas R. (See French section below.) 
Phillips, Olga S. Isaac Nathan, friend of Byron. London. Minerva. 
Russell, Bertrand. Byron and the modern world. JHI 1 (1940). 
24-37. 
Contrasts Byron as “ the aristocratic rebel ” with the “ proletarian rebel ” 
and presents him, because of his egoism, as “ the most romantic figure” of 
a movement “aimed at liberating human personality from the fetters of 
social convention and social morality.” (P. L.) 
Nicolson, Harold. Byron: the last journey. A new edition with 
a supplementary chapter. London. Constable. 
Rev. in TLS June 22, p. 304. 
The new chapter summarizes the notes written by Hobhouse in a copy 
of Moore’s Life of Byron in Mr. Nicolson’s possession. 


Seary, E. R. A sequel to “ Don Juan.” MLR 35 (1940) . 526-29. 
Strout (See Lockhart). 
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Sjéholm, Stig. Fréding och Byron. Edda 39. 2 (1939). 145-215. 
Byron’s influence on the Swedish poet. 


Skard, Sigmund. Byron i norsk litteratur i det nittande hundreiret. 
Edda 39.1 (1939). 67-144. 

Byron in Norwegian literature. 

Wiener, H. S. L. (See above, Section 3). 

Coleridge, S. T. Armour, Richard W., and Howes, Raymond F. 
Coleridge the talker; a series of contemporary descriptions 
and comments. With a critical introduction. Ithaca. Cor- 
nell Univ. Press. London. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rev. by F. A. Pottle in SRL May 11, p. 18; by Herbert Read in Spectator 
June 21, p. 840; in N&Q 178 (1940). 305-306; in NYHTB Feb. 4, p. 18. 

The critical introduction of nearly a hundred pages helps toward the 
understanding of Coleridge’s temperament and his literary power—its achieve- 
ments and its short-comings as well. Relationships suggested between his 
talk and his written prose, and even his poetry, are well worth consideration. 
The book proper, a compilation. of seventy-odd descriptions of Coleridge’s 
talk written by his contemporaries, makes easily available a body of material 
much of which would escape the ordinary Coleridge student. The bio- 
graphical notes attached to the quotations show good judgment in selection 
of pertinent facts. The index enables the reader to turn readily to the 
various comments on some special aspect of Coleridge’s conversation. Full 
notes afford adequate bibliographical references and supplementary descrip- 
tive material. (A, D. S.) 

Bald, R. C. (See above, Section 3). 

Bewley, Eugene M., and Leavis, F. R. Revaluations (XII and 
XIII): the poetry of Coleridge. Scrutiny 8 (1940). 406-20. 
Coleridge in criticism. Scrutiny 9 (1940). 57-69. 

In a detailed analysis of “The Ancient Mariner,” “ Kubla Khan,” and 
“ Dejection: an Ode,” Eugene Bewley reaches the conclusion that the last- 
named is Coleridge’s most important poem. The proposition most likely to 
provoke fruitful discussion is that the texture of “ The Ancient Mariner ”’ is 
uninteresting because inflexible, “‘ manufactured to compass a certain pre- 
conceived effect, and one that . . . is scarcely closed to suspicion.” 

Reconsidering Coleridge’s work in criticism, F. R. Leavis grants his 
qualifications for a great achievement and his historical importance, but 
finds his “ currency as an academic classic” to be “ something of a scandal.” 
Leavis’s contribution to the familiar controversy is in line with the philosophy 
and methods of criticism known to his readers in Serutiny and elsewhere, 
and will be judged accordingly. (A. D. S.) 





Beyer, Werner W. Coleridge, Wieland’s Oberon, and the wanderings 
of Cain. RES 16 (1940) . 274-89. 

Bounard, G. The invasion of Switzerland and English public 
opinion (January to April, 1798): the background to S. T. 
Coleridge’s “ France: an Ode.” ESt 22 (1940). 1-26. 
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Chambers, E. K. Samuel Taylor Coleridge: a biographical study. 
Oxford, 1938-39. University Press. 

Rev. by Earl Leslie Griggs in PQ 19 (1940). 217-20; by Alice D. Snyder in 
MLN 55 (1940). 227-29; by Edith C. Batho in MLR 35 (1940). 397-99. 

Hanson, Lawrence. The life of S. T. Coleridge: the early years. 
London, 1938. Allen & Unwin. 

Rev. by Earl Leslie Griggs in PQ 19 (1940). 217-20; by Clarence D. 
Thorpe in College English 1 (1940). 714-16; by R. C. Bald in MLN 55 
(1940). 466-69. 

Leavis, F. R. (See Bewley, above.) 

Logan, Sister Eugenia (editor). A concordance to the poetry of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. 
Privately printed. 

Sister Eugenia and her editorial assistants, and those who made the 
publication of this concordance financially possible, are to be congratulated 
on seeing through an arduous piece of scholarly work that will aid im- 
measurably the intelligent reading of Coleridge’s poetry. 

The general plan of the book is that of Lane Cooper’s Wordsworth con- 
cordance, now accepted as the most adequate scheme for such a work. 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge’s two-volume edition of the Poetical Works, Ox- 
ford, 1912, is rightly used as the basic text. In its policy of inclusions, 
exclusions, and partial recordings, the concordance is if anything over- 
generalized: personal and possessive pronouns in the first person are, as 
Cooper noted, of considerable importance in the writings of a subjective 
poet, but I am not sure that this importance carries over into their use in 
Coleridge’s dramas and dramatic translations; there is no question, however, 
as to the importance of the many references to variant readings, and over- 
generosity is not a serious fault. As far as I can judge by frequent samplings 
of the 900 double-column pages of entries, the editor has achieved remarkable 


accuracy. (A. D. S.) 
Lovejoy, Arthur O. Coleridge and Kant’s two worlds. ELH 7 
(1940) . 341-62. 

A re-examination of Coleridge’s relation to Kant that corrects some mis- 
understandings. Lovejoy discusses Coleridge’s interest in freedom, its psycho- 
logical source in his sense of guilt, and the reasonings in which it found 
expression. He asks and neatly answers the question “whether it was, in 
fact, ‘freedom’ or its opposite that his [Coleridge’s] reasonings, if accepted, 
established.” (A. D. S.) 

McKenzie, Gordon. Organic unity in Coleridge. Berkeley, 1939. 
University of California Press. (University of California 
Publications in English, Vol. 7, No. 1.) 

Rev. by Alice D. Snyder in MLN 55 (1940). 227-29. 

Nethercot, Arthur H. Christabel’s wild-flower wine. MLQ 1 
(1940) . 499-501. 

. The road to Tryermaine. A study of the history, back- 

ground, and purposes of Coleridge’s “ Christabel.” Chicago, 

1939. University Press. 
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Rev. in TLS Aug. 17, p. 398; by R. W. King in RES 16 (1940). 350-53; 
by René Wellek in MP 38 (1940). 218-221; by George McLean Harper in 
SRL June 15, pp. 18-19; by M. Rugoff in NYHTB Jan. 14, p. 12; by Richard 
F. Jones in JEGP 40 (1941). 154-51. 

Patton, Lewis. Coleridge and the “ Enquirer” series. RES 16 
(1940) . 188-89. 

Points to Rev. William Enfield as the real author. Cf. Miss Coldicutt’s 
query (RES 15. 45-60). 

Sanders, C. R. Sir Leslie Stephen, Coleridge, and two Coleridgeans. 
PMLA 55 (1940). 795-801. 

Snyder, Alice D. Coleridge and the encyclopedists. MP 38 (1940). 
173-91. 

Wasserman, E. R. Coleridge’s “ Metrical Experiments.” MLN 55 
(1940). 432. 

Coleridge, Sara. Griggs, Earl Leslie. Coleridge fille. A biography 
of Sara Coleridge. London. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. TLS Sept. 21, p. 484. 

De Quincey. Metcalf, John Calvin. De Quincey: a portrait. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Harvard University Press. 

Rev. by S. C. Chew in NYHTB July 14; in NYT Aug. 25, p. 17. 

Charmingly written, but without cognizance of recent De Quincey litera- 
ture. The result is a too complimentary portrait and many minor in- 
accuracies as to fact. (H. A. E.) 

R., V. De Quincey: some objections and, corrections. N&Q 176 
(1939) . 417; 177 (1939) . 3, 42, 189; 179 (1940) . 204. 
Seton-Anderson, James. The De Quincey family. N&Q 178 (1940). 

208. 

Wells, John Edwin. (See Wordsworth.) 

Dibdin. Sandoe, James. Some notes on the plays of T. J. Dibdin. 
University of Colorado Studies Series B. Studies in the 
humanities. Pp. 205-20. 

Frere, J. H. Millhauser, Milton. John Hookham Frere: trans- 
lations of Aristophanes. TLS Dec. 2, pp. 3-5. 

Galt. Innis, Mary Quayle. A Galt centenary. Dalhousie Rev. 19 
(1940). 495-501. 

Galt, John. The gathering of the West. Ed. by Bradford A. Booth. 
Baltimore, 1939. Johns Hopkins Press. 

Rev. by Edward Godfrey Cox in MLQ 1 (1940). 254-56. 

Hazlitt. Wilcox, Stewart C. Hazlitt and Northcote. ELH 7 
(1940) . 325-32. 

— —. A manuscript addition to Hazlitt’s essay “ On the Fear of 
Death.” MLN 55 (1940). 45-47. 

Keats. Bate, Walter Jackson. Negative Capability: the intuitive 
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approach in Keats. No. 13, Harvard Honors Theses in Eng- 

lish. Cambridge, 1939. Harvard University Press. Pp. 96. 

Rev. by T. E. Casson in RES 16 (1940). 482-85. 

In a fresh exploration of Keats’s aesthetic ideas, Mr. Bate has attempted 
the difficult feat of bringing varied and apparently diverse elements of 
theory under the single unifying principle of Negative Capability. The basic 
concept in the system he thus presents is intuition (Keats’s word is “ sen- 
sation”): where reason constructs its own world, often according to pre- 
determined conceptions, poetic intuition enters into life, sees it as it is in 
all its force and hidden meaning, and accepts it without bias in under- 
standing and sympathy. In its larger aspects the principle of Negative 
Capability embraces implicit trust in the imagination, objective detachment, 
passiveness, self-annihilation, and sympathetic identification; more specifically, 
it implies an acceptance of and devotion to the particular and to the force 
and intensity which are embedded in the particular, whatever its imperfections, 
however inadequately it is known to the intellect. Such a philosophy is 
empirical; in it the concrete and the ideal are the same thing; it sees man 
as he is: as a “ poor forked creature,’ but also as a being with an “ electric 
fire’ within, a hidden intention and movement which constitute his real 
identity, the Beauty and the Truth of his being. It is the peculiar function 
of the poet of Negative Capability to catch this inner life and to portray 
it in language of concentrated intensity. This was a function which Keats 
himself exemplified to a remarkable degree. 

Mr. Bate’s results in general justify his approach. He has read his author 
well and his interpretations carry the authority of adroitly selected evidence. 
There remain, it is true, certain difficulties for the reader: some of the 
terms would bear closer definition—ideal, for example—and some stubborn 
problems of “ unreconciled opposites ” are not resolved. It may be remarked, 
too, that the parallel with Bergson in the early part of the essay is, in 
view of the complexity and sophistication of that author’s theory of in- 
tuition, somewhat dubious. Such flaws do not, however, subtract appreciably 
from the merits of Mr. Bate’s performance. (C. D. T.) 


“ 


Burke, Charles Bell. Keats and Spenser again. PQ 19 (1940). 


149-50. 


Chowdhuri, Bhawani Sankar. Keats, the development of his mind. 


University of Calcutta. 1938. 
Rev. by W. D. Thomas in MLR 35 (1940). 246. 


Caldwell, James R. “ Beauty is Truth... .’ Five studies in litera- 


ture. University of California Publications in English. Ber- 

keley, University of California Press. Pp. 131-151. 

This study is, if anything, more about Hazlitt than about Keats, for it 
has for its main purpose to explain Keats’s meaning in his famed equation 
of beauty and truth in terms of certain aspects of Hazlitt’s aesthetic. 
Keats, Mr. Caldwell rightly points out, knew Hazlitt’s theory well and 
seems to have adapted parts of it to his own ends. The pertinent elements 
here have to do with perception and the associative process and with con- 
trast and intensity. Specifically, with reference to Keats’s meaning in the 
last lines of his Ode, Hazlitt thought that in aesthetic experience our 
apprehension of beauty consists in a perception of a rich web of associated 
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ideas, and, further, that the intensity produced by contrast, especially in 
meditation, is likely to be related to a recognition of beauty and truth. 

There are details in Professor Caldwell’s exposition which admit of 
difference of opinion: for example, his analysis of the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn and of the related odes. He is also probably inclined to lay greater 
stress on contrast in Hazlitt than the facts quite warrant; Hazlitt also 
emphasized the principle of similarity. In the main lines of his thesis, 
however, he is undoubtedly on firm ground. There can be little question 
that Hazlitt’s thinking on aesthetic matters had laid a firm hold on Keats; 
Hazlitt himself had identified truth with beauty, and on grounds which 
Keats might well have accepted. (C. D. T.) 

Garrod, H. W. Keats. Oxford, 1939. Clarendon Press. Second 
edition, 

Rev. by T. E. Casson in RES 16 (1940). 235-38. 

Murry, John Middleton. Studies in Keats, new and old. Second 
edition. London, 1939. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by W. D. Thomas in MLR 35 (1940). 246. 

Orion and other anonymous and hitherto unpublished poems 
attributed to John Keats. Ed. by Bristol Williams. Webster 
Groves, Mo., 1939. The International Mark Twain Society. 
Rev. by E. S. Bostetter in MLQ 1 (1940). 423-27. 

Pershing, J. H. Keats: when was he born and when did he die? 
PMLA 55 (1940). 802-14. 

The poetical works of John Keats. Edited by H. W. Garrod. Ox- 
ford, 1939. Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by O. Elton in MLR 35 (1940). 243-45; by C. Thorpe in MLN 55 
(1940). 546-48; by Helen Darbishire in RES 16 (1940). 233-35. 

Wright, Walter F. A sudden development in Keats’s poetic method. 
Research Studies of the State College of Washington. Pull- 
man, Washington. Vol. 8 (1940). 113-20. 

Zillman, Lawrence John. John Keats and the sonnet tradition: a 
critical and comparative study. Los Angeles, 1939. Lyman- 
house. Pp. 209. 

Rev. by Edward T. Norris in MLQ 1 (1940). 252-3. 

It was inevitable that sooner or later someone should write a book on 
Keats’s sonnets, for Keats was one of the most important sonneteers of the 
nineteenth century. Saintsbury says of Keats that it was he who, more 
than anyone else of the Romantic period, caught up and consolidated the 
gains of the “new school” and passed them on to his successors as a part 
of the main stream of British poetry. Keats’s contribution in the special 
field of the sonnet was in this respect no exception: he was able to achieve 
a synthesis of the newer elements with the traditional; and, in spite of some 
tendencies toward radical experimentation, he left behind him a body of 
sonnet literature generally true to the Petrarchan and Shakespearian models 
(Mr. Zillman classes forty-five of his sixty-seven sonnets as Petrarchan, six- 
teen as Shakespearian), but exemplifying also the extension in range of 
subjects and the greater flexibility in melody, metre, phrasing, and so forth, 
that had characterized the development of the English quatorzain in the 
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hands of Wordsworth (under the influence of Milton) and Leigh Hunt. It 
is of incidental interest that the two main established patterns of the English 
sonnet are what have lived, whereas such variants as the Spenserian and 
the Wordsworthian have tended to fall into disuse. All of these generali- 
zations are either explicitly drawn by Mr. Zillman, or are implicit in his 
findings. 

Mr. Zillman’s study will have most appeal to those who are interested 
in the sonnet as a form and in specific problems of versecraft. The book 
is divided into two parts and is furnished with appendices containing all 
the sonnets of Keats and broad summaries of the practice of our leading 
sonneteers. Most readers will find the general discussion in Part I, entitled 
“The Sonnet and its Status in the Age of Keats,” more satisfactory than 
the “ objective and comparative” analyses of Part II, with its several tables 
showing how Keats stood beside his fellows in matters of technique; but 
both contain useful information and valuable suggestions. The comparison of 
the poetic theories of Hunt and Keats in application to the sonnet and the 
discussion of Wordsworth’s practice are especially instructive, though the 
influence of Hunt on Keats is perhaps overrated. 

It is one of the anomalies of the technical approach to poetry that the 
conclusions are sometimes at variance with those arrived at through other 
methods. Thus Mr. Zillman finds that in Keats’s sonnets written after 
March 1, 1817, there is, in comparison with his earlier ones, “a richer blend 
of variety within uniformity, and a more skilful adaptation of content to 
form”; yet most critics would agree, no doubt, that Keats wrote more 
sonnets of memorable literary quality before this date than after it—my 
own count is eight to seven. This, however, is not to deny values to the 
technical approach. At a time when there is so little attention to this kind 
of study, we should rather welcome additions to the field, such as Mr. 
Zillman’s, for the possibilities they afford of extending and sharpening our 
perceptions of critical problems. (C. D. T.) 

Lamb. Bell, Neil. So perish the roses. New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Richard A. Cordell in SRL Sept. 21, p. 16; by Percy Hutchinson 
in NYT Sept. 29, p. 6. 

A fictionized and sentimental biography of Lamb. 

Castro, J. Paul de. E. V. Lucas’s “ Life of Charles Lamb ”; “ Bar- 

bara 8S.” N&Q 179 (1940). 223. 

French, J. Milton. A chip from Elia’s workshop. SP 37 (1940). 

88-99. 

Ross, Ernest C. The ordeal of Bridget Elia. A chronicle of the 

Lambs. Norman, Okla. Oklahoma Press. 

Rev. in NYT June 23, p. 4; in NYHTB Sept. 29, p. 26. 

A new life of Mary Lamb, which reveals her influence upon Charles, and 
emphasizes her original contributions to English literature during the 
Romantic Period. 

Sykes, W. J. Letters of Charles Lamb. Dalhousie Rev. 20 (1940). 

83-101. 

A pleasantly appreciative discussion of Lamb as a letter writer. 

Landor. Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Imaginary conversations. TLS 

Jan. 13, p. 45. 


On the source of Landor’s form. 
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Payne, Denis. A Landor MS. TLS March 30, p. 159. 
——. The poetical works of Walter Savage Landor. Ed. by 5S. 

Wheeler. Oxford, 1937. Clarendon Press. 3 vols. 

Rev. by Herbert G. Wright in RES 16 (1940). 108-109. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan Lang. Lockhart on Don Juan. TLS Nov. 

30, p. 608. 

An unpublished letter of Lockhart. TLS Mar. 16, p. 135. 
Moore. Booth, B. A. Moore to Hobhouse: an unpublished letter. 

MLN 55 (1940). 42-45. 

Motherwell. Wasserman, E. R. The source of Motherwell’s 

“ Melancholye.” MLN 55 (1940). 296. 

Opie. Bond, W. L. Amelia Opie, novelist and Quaker. English 3 

(1940) . 62-66. 

Scott. Fiske, Christabel F. Epic suggestion in the imagery of the 

Waverley novels. New Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 

Rev. in NYHTB Sept. 15, p. 17. 

Scott is an epic rather than a romantic writer, and his most significant 
similes and metaphors are heroic or Homeric. Such is the thesis of this 
painstaking book, illustrated by elaborate citation and detailed analysis of 
Scott’s figures of speech. It is an attempt to make more precise our sense 
of the amplitude and profundity of Scott’s best work; but whether this can 
best be done by making an absolute distinction between epic and romance 
and equating Scott with the epic poets is more than doubtful. What is 
gained by taking four pages to show that Rashleigh Osbaldistone is a 
“Scotch Antinous,” or by saying that the Scotch would have sympathized 
with the Geats in Beowulf, if they had ever heard of them? It seems a 
pity to spend so much time pointing out “subconscious analogues” with 
Homer when Scott’s richly complex art calls for exploration in many 
directions. (A. D. McK.) 

Grierson, Sir Herbert. Sir Walter Scott. London, 1938. Constable. 

Rev. by Paul Landis in JEGP 39 (1940). 422-25. 

Jones, W. Powell. Three unpublished letters from Scott to Dibdin. 

HLQ 3 (1940). 477-84. 

The journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1826. The text revised from 

the photostat in the National Library of Scotland [by J. G. 

Tait]. Edinburgh, 1939. Oliver and Boyd. 

Rev. by Duncan C. Macgregor in RES 16 (1940). 104-105. 

J.,W. H. A Prisoner’s escape: Scott and Dumas. N&Q 179 (1940). 

7-8. 

Knickerbocker, William S. Border and bar. Sewanee Rev. 48 

(1940) . 519-32. 

Revised interpretations of Sir Walter Scott, answering the question “ Is 
Scott obsolete?” A stimulating review-article discussing Hillhouse’s The 
Waverley Novels and Their Critics, Muir’s Scott and Scotland, and Fiske’s 
Epic Suggestion in the Imagery of the Waverley Novels. 

Marriott, Sir John (See Section 2). 


9 
a 
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Parker, W. M. Peter’s letters to his kinsfolk—I, TLS June 22, p. 
308; —II, June 29, p. 320. Cf. Davidson Cook, TLS July 6, 
p. 327; W. M. Parker, July 13, p. 339; J. C. Ewing, July 20, 
p. 351. 
——. Scott’s book marginalia—I. TLS Sept. 21, p. 488; II. TLS 
Sept. 28, p. 500; III. TLS Oct. 5, p. 512. 
. Suggestions for Scott’s muse. TLS Mar. 23, p. 152. 
‘Philoscotus.’ Waverley. N&Q 179 (1940). 99. See also pp. 211-12. 
Strachan, L. R. M. Queries from Scott’s “ Pirate.” N&Q 178 
(1940). 140-41. 
Shelley. Baker, Carlos. A note on Shelley and Milton. MLN 55 
(1940) . 585-89. 
Lists twenty Miltonic echoes in Shelley. 
———. The permanent Shelley. Sewanee Rev. 48 (1940). 512-32. 
Criticizes the Matthew Arnold approach and finds Shelley “a thoroughly 
sane and serious artist, with remarkable powers of lyrical expression and 
strong personal convictions about the cause and cure of evil.” 
Braunlich, Alice F. Parallels to some passages in “ Prometheus 
Unbound.” MLN 55 (1940). 428-29. 
Cowling, G. H. Shelley and other essays. Melbourne University 
Press, 1936. London, 1937. Milford. 
Rev. by P. L. Carver in RES 16 (1940). 238-39. 
Evans, Frank B., III. Shelley, Godwin, Hume, and the doctrine of 
necessity. SP 37 (1940). 632-40. 
Presents Shelley’s note on Necessity in Queen Mab, supposedly derived 
from Godwin, as being based on Godwin and on Godwin’s source, sections 
iv-viii of Hume’s Enquiry Concerning the Human Understanding. 


Knickerbocker, W. S. Arnold, Shelley, and Joubert. MLN 55 
(1940) . 201. 
Lowes, John Livingston. “ The Witch of Atlas ” and “ Endymion.” 
PMLA 55 (1940). 203-206. 
Nitchie, Elizabeth. (See above, section 2.) 
Notopoulos, James A. The dating of Shelley’s fragment, “The 
Moral Teachings of Jesus Christ.” MLR 35 (1940). 215-16. 
The fragment is dated, on internal evidence, November, 1819. 
Powers, Julia. Shelley in America in the nineteenth century: his 
relation to American critical thought and his influence. [Doc- 
toral dissertation]. University of Nebraska Studies. Lincoln, 
Nebr., April, 1940. 
A thorough collection of dicta whose abundance and method of presenta- 
tion somewhat impede full critical evaluation. 
Watson, Sara Ruth. Shelley and Shakespeare: an addendum. A 
comparison of “Othello” and “The Cenci.” PMLA 55 
(1940). 611-14. 
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White, Newman Ivey. Shelley. New York. Alfred Knopf. 2 vols. 
Pp. 748; 642 + index. 

| Rev. by Frances Winwar in NYT Dec. 8, pp. 1, 37; by Richard Aldington 
in SRL Dec. 7, p. 7; by Margaret Armstrong in NYHTB Nov. 24, p. 3. 

Professor White’s Shelley, with its fifteen hundred pages of text and notes, 
is a veritable monument of scholarship. To the general reader its very bulk 
is forbidding, but to the Shelley specialist it is a long-expected and welcome 
addition to the Shelley library. 
3 Few English authors have been the subject of more biographical studies 
8 than Percy Bysshe Shelley. They are roughly divided into early and late; 
of the first, the outstanding are by those who personally knew the poet in 
varying degrees. Thomas Medwin in 1847, Thomas Jefferson Hogg, Thomas 
Love Peacock, and Edward Trelawney in 1858 published their sketches of 
Shelley. The first had known the poet a few years in the early life and the 
last few months of his life; Hogg for seven years, Peacock for about three, 
) and Trelawney, for only the last six months. Since these “ eye-witness ” 
biographers wrote from a memory of from thirty to sixty years, since their 
d opinion had undergone considerable change, since Medwin and Hogg are 
known unscrupulously to have tampered with the original materials—for 
their own purposes—since Peacock and Trelawney knew how to polish a 
simple story, since pronouncements of the four are the source of nearly all 
the facts as well as the errors concerning the poet’s personal life, a major 
problem for later biographers has been the discriminating examination of 
these sources. This is one of the acid tests of the worth of their studies. 

Edward Dowden, the authorized biographer, working from a mass of 
private letters and papers, and correcting the above sources in many respects, 
gave to the world in 1886 the first essentially honest portrait of the poet. 
Despite the besmirching of Harriet’s and the occasional whitewashing of 
ed Shelley’s character, Dowden’s biography remains the most sympathetic and 
ns vivid account of Shelley’s life that has yet appeared. In 1917 the late Roger 
Ingpen, drawing upon a mass of new facts and letters from the recently 
43 discovered Shelley-Whitton papers, published his Shelley in England. For 
the years covered (1792-1818), this work has not been surpassed. In 1927 
= Professor Walter E. Peck, working from much new material and drawing 
upon a large number of scholarly books and articles, published what 
promised to be a definitive life of the poet; but he found some of the 
material used by Dowden no longer accessible; and he failed to use fully 
he the sources available to him. 

Clearly the need for a new biography was indicated—one which would 

6. sympathetically interpret the poet’s life, correct the persistent errors of the 
“ eye-witness ” biographers, properly curb Dowden’s enthusiasm, one which 
his would adequately assimilate the mass of new facts which have come to 
C- light since Ingpen and Peck wrote. For the most part, Professor White’s 
In Shelley does all this. His style is dignified; his material inclusive and well 
- proportioned; his scholarship ample and penetrating; and his attitude toward 
Shelley understanding and sympathetic. His biography will, therefore, aid 
materially in destroying the Victorian conception of the poet as a beautiful 
and ineffectual angel. 
A Professor White is fortunate in being able to draw upon material either 
55 before unavailable or unknown, such as the complete journals of Shelley and 
Mary, and of Jane Clairmont; the diary of Harriet Grove; Professor Gordon’s 
Shelley-Hogg Letters; many other newly discovered letters; and many private 
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papers. This fact alone enables Professor White to give a fuller and more 
accurate picture of the poet’s life and a more discriminating interpretation 
of his writings than had previously appeared. His explanation, for example, 
of the significance of the Madman in Julian and Maddalo is the most 
plausible yet advanced. His logical and sympathetic mind gets at the only 
sensible explanation for the estrangement of Shelley and Mary during the 
fateful winter of 1818-19. The unravelling of the meaning of that very 
difficult poem, Epipsychidion, will be welcomed by the Shelley enthusiast, 
who will find no twisting of the facts and none of the scandal that has so 
delighted some biographers. The White biography gives the fullest account 
of how Shelley appeared to his contemporaries (Shelley was not neglected 
by the general public or by the reviewers who feared his powerful pen); in 
this, the biography corrects false impressions and many of Mary’s erroneous 
statements. The poet’s relation with Jane Williams is here for the first time 
sensibly explained as normal and wholesome correcting the sentimental Vic- 
torians and the scandal-mongers. But the newest and most sensational 
fact in this biography is the positive proof that Shelley’s Neapolitan 
ward actually existed. Professor White found in Naples the birth and 
baptismal records of Elena Adelaide-Shelley (her parentage yet remains a 
profound mystery), and the Hoppner-Foggi scandal, while yet unexplained, 
is nearer solution. Shelley’s statement before a magistrate that she was his 
and Mary’s child cannot be taken at its face value, for Mary appears to 
have known nothing about her. Professor White suggests that she was the 
daughter of (1) Shelley and Claire Clairmont; or (2) Shelley and an unknown 
mother; or (3) Claire and an unknown father; or (4) parents both of whom 
are unknown. Each possibility is weighed and the evidence sifted thoroughly 
to the conclusion that Elena Adelaide was the daughter of unknown parents, 
adopted by Shelley, perhaps without Mary’s knowledge. This is the only 
conclusion which a fair-minded scholar conversant with the whole course of 
the poet’s life could possibly draw. 

Professor White has elected to put his notes at the end of each volume, 
an awkward arrangement, at best. It leads him to relate in the body of the 
text, without qualification, as if they were true, stories, episodes, and incidents 
from the unscrupulous Medwin and Hogg, and the none too reliable Peacock 
and Trelawney. To be sure, Professor White does qualify, explain away, or 
deny their truth, in notes tucked away at the back of the book, but their 
validity still stands in the text. A result is that no recent Shelley biographer, 
not even Professor Peck, appears to put so much reliance on these “ eye- 
witnesses,” particularly Hogg, as does Professor White. 

Instead of dismissing it summarily, the biographer argues the question of 
Shelley’s possible insanity. Certainly, the case for it is pitifully weak; for, 
by the tests applied, almost every genius the world has known would be 
judged queer or insane. It must ever be held in mind that most of the 
stories about the poet’s “ queerness” come from “ eye-witnesses” after an 
interval of thirty to sixty years, and often with an apparent intention of 
making Shelley appear insane. It is also to be regretted that Professor 
White repeatedly refers to Shelley as an atheist; the poet makes it unmis- 
takably clear, wherever the subject of God arises in his letters, essays, and 
poetry, that he is an atheist only in the sense that he denies the existence 
of a creative, anthropomorphic God. To have any other impression is to 
misunderstand Shelley. 

These strictures are largely matters of opinion and cannot seriously 
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weaker the main thesis of the book and the final estimate of the poet’s 
life. Professor White’s Shelley is a monument of scholarship and insight, 
and is destined to be the authoritative and definitive life of the poet for 
years to come. It is easily the book of the year in this field of literary 
scholarship. (D. L. C.) 
The unextinguished hearth. Durham, N. C., 1938. Duke 
University Press. 
Rev. by P. L. Carver in RES 16 (1940) . 354-57. 

White. Mabbott, T.O. A poem by Henry Kirke White. N&Q 178 
(1940) . 164-65. 

Wilson. Strout, Alan Lang. John Wilson and the “ Orphan- 
Maid”: some unpublished letters. PMLA 55 (1940). 182- 
202. 

The love story of Margaret Mitchelson. 

Wordsworth, D. The poetry of Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited 
from the Journals by Hyman Ejigerman. New York. 
Columbia University Press. 

The long-recognized poetic quality of Dorothy’s prose is here emphasized 
by selected passages arranged as lines of free verse. 

Wordsworth, W. Beach, Joseph Warren. Reason and nature in 
Wordsworth. JHI 1 (1940). 335-51. 

Bernbaum, Ernest. Is Wordsworth’s nature-poetry antiquated? 
ELH 7 (1940). 333-40. 

Burgum, Edwin Berry. Wordsworth’s reform in poetic diction. 
College English 2 (1940). 207-16. 

Burton, Mary E. Wordsworth’s nature philosophy as revealed by 
his revision of The Prelude. College English 1 (1940). 300- 
309. 

Das, P. K. Cowley and Wordsworth’s “Skylark” (‘“ Ethereal 
Minstrel”). MLR 35 (1940). 214. 

Empson, William. Basic English and Wordsworth. Kenyon Rev. 
2 (1940). 449-457. 

The letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: the later years. 
Edited by Ernest de Selincourt. Oxford, 1939. Clarendon 
Press. 

Rev. by R. D. Havens in MLN 55 (1940). 464-66; by Arthur Beatty in 
MLR 35 (1940). 240-43; by P. Meissner in Deutsche Literaturzeitung 61 
(1940). 186-190. 

Logan, J. V. Wordsworth and the pathetic fallacy. MLN 55 (1940). 
187-91. 

Marjarum, E. Wayne. Wordsworth’s view of the state of Ireland. 
PMLA 55 (1940). 608-11. 

Meyerstein, E. H. W. “ The Mad Monk” and Wordsworth. TLS 
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Sept. 7, p. 447; cf. Oct. 12, p. 522; Nov. 2, p. 555; Nov. 9, 
p. 567. 

Poetical works of William Wordsworth: poems written in youth; 
poems referring to the period of childhood. Ed. by E. De 
Selincourt. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by Herbert Read in Spectator, Nov. 22, p. 534. 
The first volume of a complete new edition of Wordsworth’s poetry, edited 
from the manuscripts with textual and critical notes. 


“Senex.” Wordsworth and Greek. N&Q 178 (1940). 172-73. Cf. 
177 (1939) . 366, 446. 

Strout, Alan Lang. Wordsworth’s dessication. MLR 35 (1940). 
162-72. 

Weaver, Bennett. Wordsworth: the aesthetic intimation. PQ 19 
(1940). 20-28. 

———. Wordsworth: the property of fortitude. SP 37 (1940). 

610-31. 

Wordsworth’s Prelude: the shaping spirit. SP 37 (1940). 

75-87. 

Wells, John Edwin. Wordsworth and church building; “ Airey- 
Force Valley.” MLR 35 (1940). 350-54. 

—. Wordsworth and De Quincey in Westmorland politics, 
1818. PMLA 55 (1940). 1080-1128. 

A careful study of the Brougham campaign against the Lowther interests 
and a printing of De Quincey’s letters to Wordsworth. These letters, used 
in Eaton’s Life, have never been printed in extenso before. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge: studies in honor of George McLean 
Harper. Ed. by Earl Leslie Griggs. Princeton, N. J., 1939. 
Princeton University Press. 

Rev. by R. C. Bald in MLN 55 (1940). 466-69; by Edith Batho in MLR 
35 (1940). 397-99; by R. W. King in RES 16 (1940). 239-42. 





FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque) 
Editor’s note: Since May, the condition of France has been reflected in the 
lack of periodical publications. The French section of our bibliography has 


consequently suffered. 


1. GENERAL 


Clement, N. H. Romanticism in France. New York, 1939. Mod. 
Lang. Ass. of America. Pp. 18 + 495. 
Rev. by L. W. Tancock in MLR 35 (1940). 409-411. 

Fourcassie, J. Le Romantisme et les Pyrénées. Paris. NRF. 
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Frame, Donald M. Montaigne in France, 1812-1852. New York. 

Col. Univ. Press. 

Reactions of the French Romanticists to Montaigne. 

Havens, George R. Romanticism: Part II: France. PMLA 55 

(1940). 10-20. 

An answer te the criticism that Romanticism is alien to the French spirit, 
an apostasy from Classicism due to the baleful influence of the literatures of 
England and Germany. Professor Havens calls this an emotional reaction, 
not a sound historical view, and proceeds to trace the course of French 
Romanticism briefly to the moment of its triumph, showing that if it was 
in some respects a return to admiration of the Middle Ages, it was also a 
natural continuation of the freedom and exuberance of the Renaissance. 
The individualism of the Renaissance reappears in the French Romantic 
Movement, yet classic order and logic persist also. Classicism against which 
Romanticism was definitely a reaction still continued to exert a potent 
influence in France, yet Romanticism established the right of a new literature 
to come into being. 

Jackson, Joseph F. Louise Collet et ses amis littéraires. Paris, 

1937. Droz. 

Rev. by E. Meynial in RHL 46 (1939). 141-42. 

Paul-Emile, Soeur. Le Renouveau Marial dans la littérature fran- 
¢aise depuis Chateaubriand jusqu’a nos jours. Paris. Spes. 


2. Srupires or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Aubrée, Etienne. Balzac 4 Fougéres: Les Chouans. Paris. 
Perrin. 

Bardéche, M. Balzac romancier. Paris. Plon. 

Bowen, Ray P. The composition of Balzac’s Oeuvres de jeunesse 
and La Comédie humaine: a comparison. PMLA 55 (1940). 
815-22. 

Lalande, B. Les états successifs d’une nouvelle de Balzac: Gobseck. 
RHL 46 (1939). 180-200. 

Wenger, J. Speed as a technique in the novels of Balzac. PMLA 
55 (1940) . 241-52. 

Chateaubriand. Evans, Joan. Chateaubriand, a biography. Lon- 
don, 1939. Macmillan. Pp. 13 + 380. 

Rev. by F. C. Roe in MLR 35 (1940). 105-106. 

Lynes, Carlos, Jr. Chateaubriand, revitalizer of the French classics. 
Romanic Rev. 31 (1940). 355-63. 

Pailleron, Marie-Louise. Hortense Allart et Chateaubriand. RDM 
55 (1940). 66-84, 261-79. 

Samie, Mme Paul de. Chateaubriand et la comtesse de Beaumont, 
d’apres les archives du Coisel et de la famille du Chayla. 
RHL 46 (1939). 84-109. 
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Hugo. Buchanan, M. D. W. Les sentiments religieux de Victor 
Hugo de 1825 a 1848. Besancon. Diss. 1939. Pp. 240. 

Fecarotta, F. L’elemento storico del Cromwell di Victor Hugo. 
Palermo. Ando. 

Glenn, Robert C. La chronologie des Orientales de Victor Hugo. 
PMLA 55 (1940). 1180-1190. 

Hooker, K. W. The fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. New 
York, 1938. Columbia Univ. Press. London. Milford. Pp. 
13 + 333. 

Rev. by F. C. Green in MLR 35 (1940). 106-108. 

Liou Kin-Ling. Etude sur l’art de Victor Hugo dans La fin de 
Satan. Paris. Nizet et Bastard. 

Remigereau, Francois. Contribution a l’histoire de la publication 
de la Légende de Siécles (lére série): Les avatars, la valeur, 
le but et le rang de |’édition de Lausanne de 1859. RHL 
46 (1939). 110-24. 

Lamartine. Bertrand, Louis. Lamartine, le poéte. RDM 56 
(1940) 617-34. 

George, Albert J. Lamartine and Romantic unanimism. New York. 
Col. Univ. Press. 

Guillemin, M. Lamartine, ’homme et l’ceuvre. Paris. Boivin. 
Rev. by L. A. Bisson in MLR 35 (1940). 554-55. 

Musset. Prod’homme, J. G. Musset et Berlioz. MF 296 (1940). 
90-100. 

Sainte-Beuve. Leroy, M. La pensée de Sainte-Beuve. Paris. NRF. 

Stael. Bastian, Maurice. Mme de Staél en Allemagne. D’aprés 
des documents nouveaux. Geneva, 1939. Rennes-Paris. 

Benrubi, J. L’idéal moral chez Rousseau, Mme de Staél et Amiel. 
Paris. Presses univ. 

Stendhal. Green, F. C. Stendhal. Cambridge, 1939. Univ. Press. 
Pp. 336. 

Rev. by L. W. Tancock in MLR 35 (1940). 258-59; by W. M. Frohock in 
Romanic Rev. 31 (1940). 187-190. 

Palfrey, Thomas R. Sur une biographie de Byron ayant appartenu 
a Stendhal. Romanic Rev. 31 (1940). 280-84. 

Vigneron, Robert. Stendhal disciple de Chateaubriand. MP 37 
(1940) . 37-74. 

Vigny. Bird, C. W. Three sources of Vigny’s “ Journal.’ MLN 
55 (1940) . 583-84. 

Bonnefoy, G. Alfred de Vigny, lecteur des “ Mémoires de Mon- 
sieur de Bourrienne.” RHL 46 (1939). 237-44. 

——. Une source anglaise du Stello d’Alfred de Vigny. RLC 
77 (1940). 92-99. 
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Traces the origin of le Docteur Noir to a book entitled: Poems supposed 
to have been written at Bristol, in the XVth century, by Thomas Rowley 
Priest: with a commentary in which the antiquity of them is considered 
and defended, by Jeremiah Milles, D.D. Dean of Exeter, London, 1782. 


Urwin, Kenneth. Alfred de Vigny, altruist. ML 22 (1940). 16-21. 


GERMAN 


(Compiled by Robert T. Ittner. Comment by Ittner and 


E. H. Zeydel) 


1. GENERAL 


Benz, Richard and Schneider, Arthur von. Die Kunst der deut- 
schen Romantik. Munich, 1939. Piper. Pp. 227. 132 plates 
and 24 illustrations. 

Blankenagel, J. C. Romanticism in Germany. PMLA 55 (1940). 
1-10. 

This is part of the sixty-page symposium (see Romanticism: Section 3 
above), the outgrowth of work accomplished in the Group General Topics 
II of the Modern Language Association Meetings. The results prove that 
the MLA groups, which have often been criticized, can really make valuable 
contributions in the spirit of cooperative scholarship. We are directly con- 
cerned here only with Professor Blankenagel’s exposé of German romanticism. 
As he points out, any attempt to give a brief and generalizing account of so 
complex a phenomenon is beset with pitfalls. Nevertheless he succeeds very 
well in outlining the salient features of the movement. Perhaps his sum- 
mary may be supplemented by the following words translated from the 
chapter on Romanticism which Gustav Pauli wrote for Dehio’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Kunst, volume 4: “ Das 19. Jahrhundert” (1934): “ Romanti- 
cism is Germanic and attained its purest expression in those regions which 
were least touched by Roman colonization. Whatever is considered an 
essential aspect of the romantic spirit—individualism, irrationalism, the 
mystic fusion of subject and object, the tendency to mingle the arts, the 
yearning for the distant and the exotic, the feeling for the infinite and the 
organity of historical development—these are all characteristic of German 
romanticism, so much so that their union is incomprehensible to Latins. 
What is called romanticism in France has only the name in common with 
German romanticism.” To the teacher of romanticism, whether depart- 
mentalized or not, this symposium, which may be procured as a separate 
offprint, should prove a godsend. (E. H. Z.) 


Gass, K. E. Idee der Volksdichtung und die Geschichtsphilosophie 
der Romantik. Vienna. Schroll. Pp. 46. 

Goldschmidt-Jentner, R. K. Die Begegnung mit dem Genius. 
Hamburg, 1939. 


Contains (pp. 181-216) chapters on “ Kleist und Goethe ” and “ Hélderlin 
und Schiller.” 
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Hornaday, Clifford Lee. Nature in the German Novel of the late 
Eighteenth Century, 1770-1800. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

While the author shows he has been extremely conscientious (using over 
900 quotations) in his efforts to study thoroughly all aspects of the appeal 
of Nature to the writers of the period, he fails in any enlightening penetra- 
tion into his material. The conclusions he draws scarcely warrant his 
expenditure of energy, especially since his sole criticism of previous studies, 
dealing directly or incidentally with the subject, is that they are “ general.” 


i. 1. a. 
Kern, H. Vom Genius der Liebe. Frauenschicksale der Romantik. 
Leipsic, 1939. Reclam. Pp. 318. 
Koch, Franz. Geist und Leben. Vortraige und Aufsitze. Ham- 
burg, 1939. 
Contains numerous studies on various figures of Romanticism. 
Kommerell, M. Geist und Buchstabe der Dichtung. Frankfurt. 
Klostermann. 
Treats Goethe, Kleist, and Hélderlin. 


Kriiger, Hans K. Berliner Romantik und Berliner Judentum. 
Bonn, 1939. Rohrscheid. Pp. 143. 

Long, O. W. Frederic Henry Hedge. A Cosmopolitan Scholar. 
Portland, Me. Southworth-Anthoensen Press. Pp. 53. 
Professor Long of Williams College is to be congratulated upon this 

interesting and valuable study of an early American figure who was of 
great importance in shaping the intellectual ties which existed between the 
United States and Germany a hundred or more years ago. One of that 
sturdy group of New England Unitarians who were attracted by the 
liberalism of German thought and letters, Hedge was sent to study in 
Germany at the tender age of twelve, where he remained for four significant 
years. Although he returned to Germany later in life, it cannot be doubted 
that his first long stay was the decisive one for him. To be sure, his interest 
in German literature did not stop with romanticism (his principal occu- 
pation was naturally with Goethe), but his famous Prose Writers of Ger- 
many and Hours with German Classics, together with numerous articles 
and reviews written in the course of a very long life, show that he possessed 
a deeper understanding of such writers as Tieck, Novalis and Chamisso 
than any other American of his day and that what knowledge of these 
authors seeped through to America was due largely to him. No study of 
the part played by the German literature of 1780-1830 in the intellectual life 
of the United States could be complete without reference to Frederic Henry 
Hedge. The booklet of Professor Long has done much to facilitate such 


study. (E, H. Z.) 

Schmitz, Matthias. Caspar David Friedrich. His Life and Work. 
New York. German Library of Information. Pp. 55. 22 
illustrations (some in colors) . 

This beautifully illustrated book, from the pen of Dr. Matthias Schmitz, 


consists of a scholarly discussion of the life and work of the romantic painter 
Friedrich (born in Greifswald in Pomerania in 1774, died in Dresden in 
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1840), and a presentation, in full page photographs, some of them in colors, 
of his principal paintings. Friedrich, with Runge and Carus, is a typical 
creative artist of romantic trends, whose work illustrates German romanti- 
cism quite as accurately and much more visually than do the writings of 
the literary men. It was Friedrich who introduced mood and atmosphere 
into landscape and who endowed his landscapes with a solemn, melancholy 
character, to reflect the similarly attuned mood of the romantic artist who 
is part and parcel of them. Just as the romantic tales of Tieck, for instance, 
establish a consonance between nature and the soul of man, so that the 
temper of one finds its (ofttimes bizarre) reflection in the other, so the 
paintings of Friedrich are designed and executed in the identical spirit. The 
attractive work reveals once more how intimately stylus and brush worked 
together to achieve the same purpose in the Age of the Blue Flower. (E. H. Z.) 
Schultz, Franz. Klassik und Romantik der Deutschen. Part 2. 
Stuttgart. Metzler. Pp. 443. 
Unger, R. Heilige Wehmut. Jahrbuch des Freien deutschen Hoch- 
stifts. Frankfurt. Pp. 337-407. 
“Zum geistes- und seelengeschichtlichen Verstindnis einer romantischen 


Begriffsprigung.” 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Brentano. Brentano, P. A. von. Schattenzug der Ahnen der 
Dichtergeschwister Clemens und Bettina Brentano. Regens- 
burg. Habbel. Pp. 141. 

Briefwechsel zwischen Clemens Brentano und Sophie Mereau. Pots- 
dam, 1939. Riitten und Loening. 

A new enlarged edition replacing that of 1907. 

Das Unsterbliche Leben. Unbekannte Briefe von Clemens Bren- 
tano. Jena, 1939. Diederichs. 

Feise, Ernst. Clemens Brentanos Geschichte vom braven Kasperl 
und schénen Annerl: Eine Formanalyse. In Corona: studies 
in honor of Samuel Singer. Ed. by Arno Schirokauer and 
W. Paulsen. Durham, N. C. Duke Univ. Press. 

Kerstholt, L. M. Das Bild der Welt in Brentanos Romanzen vom 
Rosenkranz. Berlin, 1939. Ebering. Pp. 92. 

Eichendorff. Grohl, R. Joseph von Eichendorff. Breslau. Franke. 

Richter, Paul K. Die Gaunersprache in Eichendorffs Novelle “ Die 
Gliicksritter.” ZfdPh 64 (1939). 254-57. 

Sezodrok, K., ed. Aurora. Ein romantischer Almanach. Oppeln. 
Pp. 62. 

Weihe, A. Der junge Eichendorff und Novalis Naturpantheismus. 
Berlin, 1939. Ebering. Pp. 96. 

Gérres. Brandt, G. A. Herder und Gorres 1798-1807, ein Beitrag 
zur Frage Herder und die Romantik. Wiirzburg, 1939. 
Triltsch. Pp. 71. 
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Grimm. Schoof, W. Heidelberg und die Briider Grimm. Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher. (1939). Pp. 105-20. 
Holderlin. Allgower, W. Gemeinschaft, Vaterland und Staat im 
Werk Holderlins. Frankfurt, 1939. Huber. 
Hohoff, C. Ueber den Einfluss Pindars und Sophokles’ auf Hélder- 
lins Sprache. Die neue Rundschau. 51 (1940). Pp. 231-38. 
Otto, Walter F. Der griechische Géttermythos bei Goethe und 
Holderlin. Berlin. Kiipper. 
Siegmund-Schulze, Friedrich. Der junge Hélderlin. Breslau, 1939. 
Priebatsch. Pp. 117. 
Humboldt. Leitzmann, A., ed. Wilhelm von Humboldt Briefe an 
Karl Gustav von Brinkmann. Leipsic, 1939. Hiersemann. 
Pp. 264. 
Leitzmann, A., ed. Wilhelm von Humboldt Briefe an Christian 
Gottfried Korner. Berlin. Ebering. Pp. 138. 
Jean Paul. Rehm, Walther. Experimentum suae medietatis. Jahr- 
buch des Freien deutschen Hochstifts. Frankfurt. Pp. 237- 
336. 
Kleist. Bruns, Friedrich. Kleist: Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 
Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht. 32 (1940). 97-116. 
This article, to be considered along with Silz’ articles (one in JEGP 1936, 
and one in the current volume of the Monatshefte), is an important con- 
tribution to the literature on this play. Since the two scholars do not agree 
in their points of view, their presentations are stimulating and enlightening. 
Kriiger, W. Kleist und das Problem der Wahrheit. Konigsberg, 
1939. Pp. 51. 
Martini, F. H. v. Kleist und die geschichtliche Welt. Berlin. 
Ebering. 
Morgan, D. P. Heinrich von Kleists Verhaltnis zur Musik. Cologne. 
Orthen. Pp. 106. 
Nadler, J. Heinrich von Kleist, der Soldat. Corona 9 (1939). Pp. 
459-80. 
Silz, Walter. On Homburg, and the Death of Kleist. Monatshefte 
fiir Deutschen Unterricht. 32 (1940). 325-32. 
———. “ Falsified verse ” in Kleist’s “ Homburg.” MLN 55 (1940) . 
505-508. 
Novalis. Fauteck, H. Die Sprachtheorie Fr. v. Hardenbergs. Ber- 
lin. Junker und Diinnhaupt. Pp. 206. 
Werner, Gerhart. Die romantische Geistlehre des Novalis in ihren 
Beziehungen zur Klagesschen Problematik. Leipsic, 1938. 
Pp. 111. 
Schelling. Jager, Gertrud. Schellings politische Anschauungen. 
Berlin, 1939. Ebering. Pp. 102. 
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Schlegel, A. W. Schirmer, W. F. August Wilhelm Schlegel und 
England. Shakespeare Jahrbuch 75 (1939). 77-107. 
Schlegel, Friedrich. Busch, P. Friedrich Schlegel und das 

Judentum. Bottrop, 1939. Postberg. Pp. 96. 

Steffens. Waschnitius, V. Heinrich Steffens. Ein Beitrag zur nordi- 
schen und deutschen Geistesgeschichte. Vol. I. Neumiinster, 

1939. Wachholtz. Pp. 273. 

Tieck. Field, J. C. Das Wunderbare bei Ludwig Tieck. Zurich, 

1939. Lang. Pp. 120. 

This Zurich doctoral thesis, which bears the earmarks of the expert and 
careful training of Professor Emil Ermatinger, was not available for com- 
ment last year; hence a word about it now should not be amiss. Mrs. Field 
offers us the first comprehensive study of Tieck’s treatment of miracles, 
ranging from his earliest unpublished works of 1789 to his last novel, 
Vittoria Accorombona (1840). Previously only certain periods of his life 
or certain aspects of his treatment had been considered by such writers as 
Hemmer and Thalmann, respectively. As was to be expected in the case 
of a dualist like Tieck, his miracles turn out to be a device for escaping 
from the world of realities. He would flee to the realm of wonders but 
requires a material construction of that realm in order to convince himself 
of its potency. Only late in life, in such a novel as Der Aufruhr in den 
Cevennen, does he embrace a more orthodox, religious attitude toward the 
awesome mysteries of life and arrive at a more positive philosophy. As 
early as 1929 Hermann Gumbel, in Romantik-Forschungen (Niemeyer), 
pointed to the gradual clarification of Tieck, culminating in his mature 
attitude toward ‘das Wunder” in the late “twenties. Mrs. Field’s study 
supports and fortifies this view. What the present writer misses most in 
her dissertation is a discussion of Tieck’s attitude toward fatalism. At 
least in his early years there seems to be some link between fate and miracle, 
but as yet it has not been clearly uncovered. Perhaps a future dissertation 
will be devoted to this fruitful subject, which has not yet been exhausted 
by any means. A discussion of Tieck’s reaction to the sublime would also 
have been to the point, especially as it appears in his early paper Ueber das 
Erhabene. (E. H. Z.) 

Linding, H. Der Prosastil Ludwig Tiecks. Leipsic, 1938. Schnurr- 

pfeil und Steinmetz. Pp. 139. 

Matenko, Percy. Tieck’s Russian Friends. PMLA 55 (1940). 

1129-1145. 

The author of this article, who is well known as a Tieck scholar, has here 
undertaken to investigate the relations of the German romanticist to Russian 
relatives, friends and visitors. No German literary figure was so lionized by 
the intelligentsia of Europe between 1830 and 1840 as was the famous 
littérateur and dramatic reciter of Dresden. English, American, French and 
Russian visitors to the Saxon capital fairly flocked to his house or came to 
Dresden expressly to see him, and have left glowing accounts of his per- 
sonality and hospitality. Matenko throws much new light upon the Russian 
aspects of this unique idolization, which is of added interest since the 
appearance, in 1934, of Otto P. Peterson’s Schiller in Russland, 1785-1805. 
Of special significance is Matenko’s discussion of Tieck’s contacts with 
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Kiichelbecker and Zhukovski, which involved serious discussion of important 
literary personalities and problems, confirming certain literary opinions which 
Tieck had expressed elsewhere. We of the twentieth century, with all our 
mechanical progress, are indeed put to shame when we consider that the 
intellectual life of the early nineteenth century was in many respects more 
wholesome and certainly more international than is our life today. (E. H. Z.) 


Waiblinger. Behne, H. Wilhelm Waiblinger. Berlin, 1939. Behr. 
Pp. 243. 

Werner. Floeck, O., ed. Die Tagebiicher des Dichters Zacharias 
Werners. Leipsic, 1939. Hiersemann. 


ITALIAN 
(By Felix Giovanelli) 
1. GENERAL 


Brunelli, Bruno. La Vita Romantica di Paolo Belli Blanes. Rivista 

italiana del dramma 1 (1940). 302-327. 

Through this short biography of a now-forgotten interpreter of Alfieri’s 
and Niccolini’s tragedies, we are given intimate glimpses of romantic per- 
sonalities and the romantic stage. 

Cinti, O. Il Romanticismo. Milano, 1939. Sanzogno. Pp. 62. 


A popularization. 


Citanna, G. II romanticismo e la poesia it. dal Parini al Carducci. 


La Critica 34 (1940). 1-6. 
Coppola, N. Scorci e figure del Risorgimento italiano. Rassegna 
storica del Risorgimento 36 (November, 1939). 
A well-grouped collection of letters by Romantic writers and Risorgimento 
leaders. 
D’Amico, Silvio. Storia del teatro drammatico. IV: L’Ottocento. 
Milano. Rizzoli. 


The leading dramatic historian of Italy presents a handsome tome (the 
fourth of the series), marked by competence and completeness. 


McKenzie, Kenneth. Romanticism in Italy. PMLA 55 (1940). 

27-35. 

One article in a general Romanticism symposium in which McKenzie 
justifiably equates Italian Romanticism and the Risorgimento, but also 
shows its 18th-century roots, introducing therein a few welcome qualifications. 

Mazzoni, G. La Vita culturale nei primi decenni dell’ottocento. 

Archivio storico italiano 37 (1940). 

Monti, A. Una Passione romantica dell’ottocento: Clara Maffei 

e Carlo Tenca. Milano. Garzanti. Pp. 174. 

More romantic background material. 

Picirilli, Mario. Per una interpretazione del romanticismo italiano 
nei suoi primordi. New York. Columbia University. 
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Raya, Gino. Ottocento letterario: studi e ricerche (Part I). Pa- 
lermo, 1939. Ciuni. Pp. 126. 
This distinguished literary historian has always something important to 
say, especially, in this case, on Manzoni. 


2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Berchet. Negri, E. Il tradimento del Berchet. Romanische 

Forschungen 54 (1940). 33-49. 

An attack upon Berchet for having introduced German Romantic and 
Idealistic ideas into Italy, thus allegedly choking off the unfolding of a truly 
Italian philosophy and Romanticism as it might have developed from Vico’s 
ideas. An excellent essay despite the theatrical title. 

De Sanctis. Cione, E. Francesco De Sanctis. Messina, 1938. 

Principato. Pp. vii, 298. 

An excellent biography of the great Romantic critic. 

Di Lascia, Nobile. F. De Sanctis, il critico. Avellino, 1938. Tip. 

Pergola. Pp. 122. 

Petronio, G. De Sanctis e Quinet. Romana 3 (1939) . 328-345. 

A revealing study of De Sanctis’ borrowings from the French critic and 
philosopher in which Petronio is at great pains to prove that the borrower 
improved upon the matter borrowed. 

Foscolo. Ugo Foscolo a Livorno. Livorno, 1939. Commune di 

Livorno. Pp. 96. 

Berzero, G. Scritti Militari. Firenze, 1939. Le Monnier. Pp. 160. 

A collection of Foscolo’s supposedly bellicose writings; it has excited some 
attention in Italy, although it remains imperfectly clear just what martial 
application to present-day conditions his writings can have. 

Croce, Benedetto. Intorno alle “Grazie.” La Critica 38 (1940). 

109-112. 

Nothing particularly new, but Croce is always a pleasure. 

Dolci, Giulio. Foscolo. Messina, 1936. Principato. Pp. 370. 

Six excellent essays. 

Natali, G. Poesie con introd. e commento. Bologna, 1939. Cap- 

pelli. Pp. 170. 

A scholarly edition with excellent commentary. Also, a perfect profile of 
Foscolo. 

Pelloja, Camillo. Commento analitico-estetico al carme “ Dei 

“ Sepolchri,” con una introduzione critica. Reggio-Emilia, 

1939. Pedreni. Pp. 295. 

Gioberti. Madaro, Luigi. Carteggi di Vincenzo Gioberti. Vol- 
umes V, VI. Roma. Vittoriano. 

Two volumes of letters to Gioberti, one from Italians and the other from 
foreigners, the whole of which, but especially the former, constitutes a mine 
of valuable information on the period. 
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Giusti. Zaccagnini, G. Giuseppe Giusti. Pistoia, 1939. Casa ed. 
Tariffi. Pp. 207. 

Leopardi. Amelotti, G. I] Leopardi maggiore. Pref. di A. Fari- 
nelli. Genova, 1939. Ed. degli Orfini. Pp. 230. 

Dazzi, Manlio. Leopardi e il romanzo. Milano, 1939. Bocca. Pp. 


262. 
Ferretti, G. Vita di Giacomo Leopardi. Bologna. Zanichelli. Pp. 
406. 


Grasso, D. Nuova critica Leopardiana. Palermo, 1939. Agate. 
Pp. 272. 
Marzalla, U. B. Studii su Leopardi. Livorno, 1938. S. Belforte 
eC. Pp. 247. 
Six studies, by faculty members of R. Liceo Scientifico of Livorno, of 
serious worth. 


Norman, Hilda. A Note on Leopardi’s “ Bruto Minore.” MLN 

45 (1940) . 523-526. 

On Leopardi’s indebtedness to Foscolo. 

The Youth of Leopardi (a centenary tribute). Dublin 

Rev. 104 (1940) . 338-53. 

Papini, G. Felicita di Giacomo Leopardi. Roma, 1939. R. Accademia 
d'Italia. 
Resta, F. Contemporaneita del Pensiero di G. Leopardi. Taranto, 

1939. De Pace. 

Savino, E. Appunti critici e battute polemiche: I] mondo poetico 
di G. Leopardi. Lecce. La Modernissima. Pp. 75. 
Tilgher, Adriano. La Filosofia del Leopardi. Roma. Edizioni di 

Religio. Pp. 166. 

Tilgher treats cavalierly all preceeding Leopardi criticism, when he does 
not ignore it; but in spite of his tendency to read into his subject only 
what he, Tilgher, feels and thinks, he has given us a courageous and 
penetrating view of Leopardi. 

Ursino, G. L’Aspasia de G. Leopardi. Roma. Maglione. Pp. 37. 
Manzoni. Arcari. P. Manzoni: l’italiano, il letterato, il cattolico, 

luomo. Milano, 1939. Colonello. Pp. 200. 

Barbi, M. Annali Manzoniani. Vol. I. Firenze, 1939. Sansone. 

Pp. 325. 

This book is the most notable event in Italian Romanticism scholarship 
during the past year. It is the first of a national edition by the new Centro 
di Studii Manzoniani presided over by Gentile, who also shares the author- 
ship of the first volume. Barbi outlines carefully the work to be done and 
throws into sharp relief all the important problems of Manzoni scholarship 
and criticism. He warns justifiably against the deceptive simplicity of 
Manzoni. Manzoni scholars will no doubt feel both assured and expectant. 
This book is also a notable essay on literary history in general. 
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Bonaccorsi, Alfredo. Il Melodramma di Alessandro Manzioni. Ri- 

vista italiana del dramma 1 (1940). 272-286. 

A limited but, within its limits, valid view of Manzoni’s great novel as a 
superb kind of melodrama, which indeed it is. Interesting discussion of 
theatrical possibilities. 

Chiari, A. Poesie di Alessandro Manzoni prima della conversione, 

con note critiche. Firenze, 1939. Le Monnier. Pp. iv + 320. 

Costa, Orazio. I Promessi Sposi: Adattamento teatrale in quattro 
atti. Roma, 1939. Coll. ‘“ Repertorio,” Edizioni Roma. 

As if in anticipation of Bonaccorsi’s (see under name) speculation, Costa 
has re-written the famous novel in dramatic form, but for want of theatrical 
inventiveness, it is less than successful. 

Flori, Ezio. II Figliastro del Manzoni. Milano, 1939. Instituto 

editoriale cisalpino. Two volumes. Pp. 376, 485. 

We learn surprisingly little that is new about Manzoni, but much that 
is fresh about his literary friends, Rosmini in particular. 

Mascia, F. S. Poesia e religione nell’arte di Alessandro Manzoni. 

Napoli, 1939. Loffredi. Pp. 197. 

Lupi, Angela. Le “ Osservazioni sulla morale Cattolica.” La 

Rassegna 47 (1939). 216-227. 

The concluding installment of this lucid study (see ELH 7.32). Signora 
Lupi traces the refinement of Manzoni’s exposition between the first and 
final versions. 

Traversi, D. A. The significance of Manzoni’s “ Promessi Sposi.” 

Scrutiny 9 (1940). 131-48. 

Mazzini. Wichterich, P. Mazzini, il profeta della nuova Italia. 

Milano, Garzanti. Pp. 280. 


Another dismal attempt to make Mazzini a precursor of Mussolini. 


Monti. Cian, Vittorio. Postille ad una relazione su “ L’Idea 
unitaria nel Risorgimento.” Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana 114 (1940). 149-190. 

As against the traditional charges of indifference, even treason, to country, 
Cian rehabilitates Monti, with apparently sound documentation. 

Pellico. Ravello, Federico. L’Autografa delle “ Mie Prigioni” e 
la lingua del Pellico. Giornale storico della letteratura ita- 
liana 115 (1940). 39-58. 

A good study of the development of Pellico’s style in its evolution from 
dialectical impurities to a Tuscan idiom, as revealed by a searching com- 
parison between the manuscript and the published work. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 
(By W. G. Johnson) 


1. BrIBLIoGRAPHY 


Samlaren, tidskrift for svensk litteraturhistorisk forskning. Ny foljd 
21. 1. Uppsala. 
Bibliography for 1938. 
Svensk litteraturhistorisk bibliografi 1900-1935. Forsta haftet. 
Svenska litteratursillskapet. Uppsala (1939). 
A bibliography of editions, studies, etc. published between 1900 and 1935 
and covering the field of Swedish literature from the beginning to 1800. 
Oksnevad, Reidar. Frankrike i norsk litteratur. Oslo, 1939. 
Gyldendal. 
A bibliography of Norwegian literature dealing with France from Holberg’s 
time up to the present. 


2. GENERAL 


Heckscher, G. Svensk konservatism fore representationsreformen. 
I. Den historiska skolans genombrott i Sverige. Skrifter 
utg, av Statsvetenskapliga foreningen i Uppsala, IX. Upp- 
sala, 1939. 

Important for light it throws on Geijer’s and Jirta’s political views. 

Holmquist, Hjalmar, og Jens Ngrregaard. Kristendomens Historie 
i Romantikens, Liberalismens og Realismens Tidsalder. I-II. 
Copenhagen, 1939. Schultz. 

Jacobsen, Grete (editor). Festskrift til Niels Mller pa firsars- 
dagen 11 dec. 1939. Copenhagen. Munksgaard. 

Contains Rolf Pipping’s “ Fosterlandskinslan i Fanrik Stals signer ”; 
Marie Louise Eibe’s “Skrakromanens inflydelse pa danske romantiske 
verker ”; H. Topsge-Jensen’s “ Anderseniana ”; Helge Toldberg’s “ Ingemanns 
Der star et Slot i Vesterled ”; Poul Linnebolle’s “ Lessing i Danmark ”’ etc. 

Skard, Sigmund. Byron i norsk litteratur i det nittande hundrearet. 
Edda 39. 1 (1939) . 67-144. 

— —. Nordisk kulturtradisjon. NT 16. 4 (1940). 275-294. 


Native and foreign elements in the traditions of Scandinavian culture. 


3. Srupies oF AUTHORS 


Almquist. Berg, Ruben G: son. Ett varsel for Almquist. Finsk 
tidskrift (March, 1939). 171-179. 
Polemic between Palmer and Almquist after appearance of Det gdr an 
and Almquist’s review of Wilhelm von Braun’s Den namniloése. 
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Andersen. Anderseniana, VII. Udg. af H. C. Andersen Samfundet. 
Under Redaktion af Chr. M. K. Petersen. Copenhagen, 
1939. Munksgaard. 

Contains Eiler Hgeg’s “H. C. Andersen og hans Odense-Venner i 
Familierne Iversen og Hauck”; E. Marquard’s “H. C. Andersen som 
Ansgger og H. C. Andersens sidste Vilje.” 

Anderseniana, VIII. Udg. af H. C. Andersen Samfundet. Under 
Redaktion af Chr. M. K. Petersen. Copenhagen. Munks- 
gaard. 

Contains H. C. Andersen’s “ Brudstykke af en Udflugt i Sommeren 1829 ”; 
William Michelsen’s “Symbol og Idé i ‘Snedronningen’”; Louis Bobé’s 
“H. C. Andersen og Weimar.” 

Andersens sagor. Av Fredrik Book. Ill. av Lorentz Fréhlich och 
Vilhelm Pedersen. Two volumes. Stockholm, 1939. Bonnier. 
New Swedish translation of Andersen’s tales. 

Hgeg, Eiler. Om H. C. Andersens “ Afreageren.” Copenhagen. 
Munksgaard. 

Munksgaard, Ejnar. H. C. Andersens manuskripter til “ Jylland 
mellem tvende Have.” Udgivet i Facsimile med et Forord. 
Copenhagen. Munksgaard. 

Topsge-Jensen, H. Mit eget Eventyr uden Digtning. En Studie 
over H.C. Andersen som Selvbiograf. Copenhagen. Munks- 
gaard. 

Asbjgrnsen. Christoffersen, N. Asbjgrnsens ophold og vandringer 
pa Romerike 1833-1842. Edda 39. 4 (1939) . 479-487. 
Atterbom. Elinder, Erik. Svenska liberaler i Lycksalighetens 6. 

Samlaren 20 (1939). 149-171. 

Santesson, Carl. Den tidigaste planen till Svenska siare och skalder. 
Samlaren 20 (1939). 146-149. 

Barfod. Barfod, Frederik. Et livs erindringer. Copenhagen, 1939. 
Berlingske forlag. 

Helps explain Grundtvig’s influence. 

Fabritius, Albert. Frederik Barfod og Skandinavismen. Gads 
Danske Magasin 33 (Nov. 1939). 558-569. 

Barfod, young Danish enthusiast for Pan-Scandinavianism, published Brage 


og Idun (Jan. 1839 ff.), a periodical advocating this movement. Secured the 
cooperation of such men as Atterbom, Geijer, Grundtvig, and Ingemann. 


Bremer. Ehnmark, Elof. Familjen H., Fredrika Bremers foérsta 
roman I. Samlaren 20 (1939). 171-214. 

Bédtcher. Bgédtcher Manuskripter. Seks digte udg. af Det Danske 
Sprog- og Litteraturselskab under Redaktion af Paul V. 
Rubow. Copenhagen. Munksgaard. 

Elgstrém. Elovson, Harald. Per Elgstrém och Klopstock. Sam- 
laren 20 (1939). 119-122. 
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Grundtvig. Andersen, Paul. Grundtvig som rigsdagsmand og 
andre afhandlinger. Copenhagen. Gyldendal. 

Frederiksen, Emil. Grundtvigianisme. Gads Danske Magasin 
(1939) . 91-99. 

Extended commentary on Né¢rgaard’s book. 

Nergaard, Anders. Grundtvigianismen III: Grundtvigs Syn paa 
det Menneskelige og det Kristelige. Copenhagen, 1939. 
Kirkeligt Samfunds Forlag. 

Plum, N. M. Mynster og Grundtvig. Gads Danske Magasin 
(1939) . 359-384. 

Stevns, M. Fra Grundtvigs Salmeverksted. Danske Studier (1938) . 
1-17. 

Ingemann. Toldberg, Helge. Ingemanns “ Der star et Slot i 
Vesterled.” See Festskrift til Niels Moller. 

Points out relation to Eddie account of Valhalla. 

Ling. Westerblad, Carl August. Hjalmar Ling. Hans levnad 
och hans betydelse. Lund, 1939. Gleerup. 

Supplements studies of his father, Per Henrik Ling. 

Oehlenschliger. Andersen, Harry. Maria i Naturen. Edda 39 
2 (1939). 250-255. 

Adam Oehlenschliiger still influential on Danish lyrists. 

Paludan-Miiller. Haugsted, Mogens. Frederik Paludan-Miillers 
prosaiske Arbejder. Studier fra Sprog- og Oldtidsforskning, 
udg. af Det filologisk-historiske Samfund, No. 182. Copen- 
hagen. Branner. 

Runeberg. Ek, Sverker. Nationella gestalter i Runebergs ung- 
domsdiktning. Lund. Gleerup. 

Pipping, Rolf. Fosterlandskanslan i Fanrik Stals signer. 

See Festskrift til Niels Moller. 

Stagnelius. Holmberg, Olle. Stagneliuskronologi. Samlaren 20 
(1939). 122-146. 

Tegnér. Kallquist, Eskil. Tegnérs Det eviga. Samlaren 20 (1939). 
93-119. 

Nissen, Paul. Die Griechische Formung Tegnérs. Edda 39. 4 
(1939). 452-479. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. Certain aspects of Tegnér’s views concern- 
ing poetry. Scandinavian Studies 16.2. 68-79. 

Four notes on Tegnér’s “ Mjeltsjukan.” Scandinavian 
Studies 16. 4. 128-133. 

A study of Tegnér’s personality and views as revealed in 
his Skoltal. Scandinavian Studies 15. 6. 173-197. 

Wergeland. Bull, Francis. Ole Bull og Norge. Samtiden 51.7. 
449-468. 


Relations between Ole Bull and Wergeland etc. 
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Kolsrud, Oluf. Henrik Wergeland foran embedseksamen. Edda 
39.3 (1939) . 381-4. 
Stang, Fredrik. Streiftog. Olso, 1939. Aschehoug. 
Contains an essay on the relationship between Wergeland and Stang’s 
grandfather. 
Willey, Norman L. Wergeland and emigration to America. Scandi- 
navian Studies 16. 4. 121-128. 


SPANISH 
(By Eduardo Neale-Silva) 


1. GENERAL 


Andrade Coello, Alejandro. Algo sobre la novela en la América 

del Sur. Quito, 1937. Pp. 21. 

Indebtedness of the Spanish American novel to the famous romance 
“Maria” of the Colombian romanticist, Jorge Isaacs. Briefly rev. by 
Camil Van Hulse in Books Abroad 14 (1940). 195. 

Arias, Augusto. Jorge Isaacs y su “ Maria.” Quito, 1937. Pp. 48. 

Genesis and history of “ Maria.” Briefly rev. by Camil Van Hulse in 
Books Abroad 14 (1940). 195. 

“ Alone” (Hernan Diaz Arrieta). Don Alberto Blest Gana. Bio- 
grafia y critica. Santiago. Ed. Nascimento. 

A study of the most significant Chilean novelist of the nineteenth century. 
Rev. by Milton Rossel in Atenea 17 (1940). 415-418; and by Vicente Viu 
Salas in Revista de Arte, Chile, 5. (1940). 13. 

Barzun, Jacques. Al socorro del romanticismo. La Nueva De- 

mocracia 21 (1940). 6-7. 

Beguin, Albert. Los romanticos y el inconsciente. Translated into 

Spanish by M. P. Revista Nacional de Cultura, Venezuela, 

2 (1940). 146-155. 

Bucich, A. J. Esteban Echeverria y su tiempo. Buenos Aires. 
Dos proscriptos en el Montevideo de largo sitio. América, 

Cuba, 5 (1940). 76-78. 

Life of Sarmiento and Echeverria in Montevideo when the city was 
besieged by Oribe. 

Cometta Manzoni, Aida. El indio en la poesia de América Espaifiola. 

Buenos Aires. Ed. Joaquin Torres, 1939. 

Good information on the Indian theme in the literature of the colonial, 
independence, romantic, modernistic and post modernistic periods. Part of 
this field had been covered by Concha Meléndez in her excellent study La 
novela indianista de Hispanoamérica, Madrid, 1934. Rev. by V. G. in 
Revista de Cultura Nacional 2 (1939-1940). 212-213; by Luis Alberto 
Sanchez in The Inter-American Quarterly 2 (1940). 102-103 and by Concha 
Meléndez in Revista Iberoamericana 2 (1940). 255-259. 
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Espronceda, José. Cancion del pirata. Translated into English by 
I. Ll. Grant. Modern Languages 21 (1940). 129-131. 
Spanish and English texts. 

Esténger, Rafael. Poetas cubanos. América (Cuba) 5 (1940). 
80-82. 

Brief comments on Heredia, Placido, Luaces, Gdmez de Avellaneda, Marti, 
Mendive and Julian del Casal. 

Eoff, Sherman F. The Spanish Novel of “ Ideas ”: Critical Opinion 
(1836-1880). PMLA 55 (1940). 531-558. 

A good critical survey of the genre from Larra to the nineteenth century 
realists, with valuable bibliographical information. 

Giusti, Roberto F. Literatura y vida. Buenos Aires, 1939. Pp. 380. 
Among other essays: Victor Hugo en la Argentina; De los grandes 

romanticos. Rev. by José R. Destefano in Nosotros 5 (2a. época, 1940). 
437-439. : 

Gonzalez del Valle, José Z. La vida literaria en Cuba (1836-1840) . 
Habana, Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacion, Di- 
reccion de Cultura, 1938. 

Important record of what was read and discussed in Havana in the five 
year period covered by Gonzalez del Valle’s letters. Rev. by J. M. Hernandez 
in Books Abroad 14 (1940). 424. 

Jarnés, Benjamin. Justo Sierra, el quimérico. América 1 (1940). 
14-15. 

Kenneth, Leslie John. Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 
1820-1865. Princeton, N.J. Pp. 142. 

Lizaso, Félix. Pasion de Marti. La Habana, Impr. Ucar, Garcia y 
Cia., 1938. Pp. 202. 

Includes a study of Marti’s realistic sense predominating over his “ essen- 
tial”” romanticism. Rev. by John E. Englekirk in Revista Iberoamericana 
2 (1940). 214-215. 

Mundy, J. H. Some Aspects of the Poetry of Juan Arolas. Bulletin 
of Spanish Studies 17 (1940). 64-88. 

Romantic influences on Arolas; his imagery and attitude towards nature. 

Peers, E. Allison. A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain. 
New York, Macmillan Co., 2 vols. 

This is the most important contribution to date on Spanish romanticism 
by a prominent scholar who has already written several articles on the same 
field. Rev. by Alfred Coester in Hispania 23 (1940). 299-300; in TLS Nov. 
23, p. 590. 

Read, J. Lloyd. The Mexican Historical Novel (1826-1910). New 
York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1939. Pp. 337. 

Rev. by John E. Englekirk in Hispanic Review 8 (1940). 264-266. 

Rogers, Paul Patrick. New Facts on Bécquer’s “ Historia de los 
templos de Espafia.” Hispanic Review 8 (1940). 311-320. 
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Salinas, Pedro. Reality and the Poet in Spanish Poetry. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press; London, Humphrey Milford. Pp. 166. 
Lecture VI deals with Espronceda. Rev. by E. Allison Peers in Bulletin 

of Spanish Studies 17 (1940). 231-234. 

Samuels, Daniel George. Enrique Gil y Carrasco: A Study in 
Spanish Romanticism. New York, 1939. Instituto de las 
Espafias. Pp. 249. 

Rey. by E. Allison Peers in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 17 (1940). 109- 
110; by Nicholson B. Adams in Hispanic Review 8 (1940). 354-357. 

Sanchez, Luis Alberto. América: Novela sin novelistas. Santiago, 
Ed. Ercilla. 2nd ed. 

A valuable contribution to the study of Spanish American novel, first 
published in Lima, 1933. Many of the chapters contain observations on the 
romantic leanings of Spanish American writers of fiction. 

Shields, A. K. On the Literary Principles and Pseudonymous Work 
of Juan Nicasio Gallego. Hispanic Review 7 (1940) . 242-247. 
An important contribution calling attention to the romantic clement in 

some of Gallego’s plays: “it is apparent that considerable revision should be 
made in the generally accepted estimates of his literary tastes and tendencies.” 

Sierra, Justo. La evoluci6n politica del pueblo mexicano. México. 
La Casa de Espafia en México. 

New printing of the 1910 edition. 

Sodré, Nelson Werneck. Historia da literatura brasileira. Seus 
fundamentos economicos. 2a. ed. revista e augmentada. Rio 
de Janeiro, Livraria José Olympio. 

First published in 1938. Chapters 13 and 14 are of particular interest to 
students of romanticism. 

Tarr, F. Courtney. Romanticism in Spain and Spanish Romanti- 
cism. Liverpool, 1939. Institute of Hispanic Studies. Pp. 35. 
Rev. by Nicholson B. Adams in Hispanic Review 8 (1940). 72-75. 

Romanticism: A symposium. Spain. PMLA 55 (1940). 

35-46. 

An excellent survey in which “ stress is laid on trends and characteristics, 
on underlying forces and factors rather than on details of literary history as 
such.” A bibliography of eleven titles is added on pages 59-60. 

Los escritores del pasado. Tomas O’Connor d’Arlach. Kollasuyo 
(Bolivia) 2 (1940). 65-69. 

A short article on a Bolivian romanticist b. in Tarija 1855. One of his 
leyendas is also given: El diablo de Corregidor. 


2. Srupres or AUTHORS 


Heredia. Criticismo y libertad by José Maria Chacén y Calvo, 
Habana, 1939; Heredia en la Habana by Francisco Gonzalez 
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del Valle, Habana, 1939; Recordando a Heredia by Alfonso 

E. Paez, Habana, 1939. 

Rev. by Henry Grattan Doyle in The Inter-American Quarterly 2 (1940). 
111-114. 

Chacon y Calvo, José Maria. Las constantes de la vida de Heredia. 

Revista Iberoamericana 2 (1940). 87-98. 

Gonzalez del Valle, Francisco. Cronologia herediana (1803-1839). 

Habana, 1938. Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educacion. 

Rev. by Manuel Pedro Gonzalez in Hispanic Review 8 (1940). 86. 

Poesias de Heredia traducidas a otros idiomas. Habana. 
Molina y Cia. Pp. 48. 

Mostly translations into French and English. 

Mis trabajos heredianos. Revista Bimestre Cubana 46 
(1940). 198-207. 

Mejia, Gustavo Adolfo. José Maria Heredia y sus obras. Revista 

Bimestre Cubana 45 (1940). 76-105. 

Study of unpublished works, projects, editions and miscellaneous publica- 
tions in reviews, magazines and pamphlets. This is a continuation of an 
article started in the 1939 numbers of Revista Bimestre Cubana. Continued 
in 45.3; 46.1; 46.2. The latter part of the article is a critical evaluation of 
Heredia’s works. 

Valle, Rafael Heliodoro. A cien afios de Heredia. Revista Bimestre 

Cubana 46 (1940). 149-154. 

A reprint of an article published in La Prensa of Buenos Aires. General 
considerations of Heredia’s life and works. 

Sarmiento. Agosti Héctor P. Presencia de Sarmiento. La Nueva 

Democracia 21 (1940). 8-10. 

Moya, I. El americanismo en el teatro y la prédica de Sarmiento. 

Buenos Aires. 

Nichols, Madaline W. Sarmiento. A Chronicle of Inter-American 

Friendship. Washington, D. C. Printed privately. 

Rev. by C. K. Jones in The Inter-American Quarterly 2 (1940). 119-121. 

Stewart, Watt and William Marshall French. The Influence of 

Horace Mann on the Educational Ideas of Domingo Faus- 

tino Sarmiento. Hispanic American Historical Review 20 

(1940). 12-31. 

Ottolenghi, Julia. Sarmiento a través de un epistolario. Buenos 

Aires, 1939. Libr. y Casa editora de Jesus Menéndez. Pp. 192. 

Homenaje a Domingo Faustino Sarmiento en el cincuente- 
nario de su muerte. La Plata, Universidad Nacional de La 
Plata. Humanidades 25 (1938). Pp. 546. 

Sarmiento. Homenaje de la Facultad de Humanidades y 
Ciencias de la Educacioén. 2a. ed. La Plata, 1939. Uni- 
versidad Nacional de la Plata. Pp. 239. 

All three works are rev. by Watt Stewart in Hispanic American Historical 
Review 20 (1940). 258-261. 
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SHELLEY’S FAILURE IN CHARLES I 
By Water Francis WricHt 


It is one of the ironies of Shelley’s life that the poet who 
prophesied concerning the new world of man, the world of 
freedom, brotherhood, and joy, failed in his one attempt to 
find in authentic history illustrative proof of his ideas. 

As early as September, 1818, Shelley was thinking of the 
possibilities of a play on the life of Charles I and recommended 
the theme to Mary.’ By July, 1820, he himself had decided to 
write, “in the spirit of human nature, without prejudice or 
passion,” a play on Charles.? By the following February he 
was less sure of success, but commented, “. . . If I do write it, 
it shall be the birth of severe and high feelings.” * In September, 
1821, three years after his first interest, he wrote that the play 
was “conceived but not born. Unless I am sure of making 
something good, the play will not be written . . . I am full of 
great plans.” * The following January he was writing little 
and was “ as far as writing goes, despondent.” ° He was working 
vainly on Charles I and wrote that it was “a devil of a nut 
.. . to crack.” ° Two weeks later, still working on it, hoping 
to have it ready by spring, he believed it would be greater 
than the Cenci and popular enough to be worth £200.’ 

By March, however, he confessed having done nothing on 
the project for two months as “a slight circumstance gave a 
new train to my ideas, and shattered the fragile edifice when 
half built.” * In April he tried again but was forced to admit 
that he could not “ seize on the conception of the subject as a 
whole.” ° And then in June he abandoned the play with a sense 


* Letter to Mary, September 22, 1818. Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. Roger 
Ingpen (New York, 1909), 2.626. Also Mrs. Shelley’s note on Charles I in collected 
edition. 

* Letter to Medwin, July 20, 1818. Ibid., 2. 805. 

* Letter to Ollier, February 22, 1821. Ibid., 2. 857. 

*Letter to Ollier, September 25, 1821. Ibid., 2.916. 

° Letter to Peacock, January [11], 1822. Ibid., 2. 928. 

® Ibid. 

* Letter to Hunt, January 25, 1822. Ibid., 2.934. 

* Letter to Hunt, March 2, 
month. 

® Letter to Gisborne, April 10, 1822. Ibid., 2.955. 
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1822. Ibid., 2.945. Shelley evidently meant one 
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of its futility and temporary renunciation of his faith in man’s 
future. 
I do not go on with “ Charles the First.” I feel too little certainty 


of the future, and too little satisfaction with regard to the past, to 
undertake any subject seriously and deeply.?° 


According to his own letters, no other poem, not even Pro- 
metheus Unbound, received more of Shelley’s attention than 
did the fragments of Charles I, and perhaps none of his other 
subjects were at first more inviting than the life of Charles. 
The topic was at first glance a perfect Shelley theme, con- 
sisting of the overthrow of a king and the rising of his people 
to control. Such a revolution was of the kind Shelley predicted 
would come ultimately throughout the world. The French 
Revolution had been unsuitable for illustrating such a prophecy 
because of the tyranny of Napoleon, and though Shelley had 
warmly defended its principle,"* he could not approve the course 
it took. In the Revolt of Islam he had been able to create a 
prophetic fantasy on the future overthrow of tyrants, but he 
had been concerned only slightly with historical fact. So far 
not a single poem of Shelley’s pointed the way definitely to 
the fulfillment of the political and social ideals he advocated. 
Yet Shelley wanted to make reform ideas practical, as is re- 
vealed by his earlier activities in Ireland and his various essays 
on political troubles in contemporary England. The dethroning 
of Charles I was apparently a concrete illustration of reform, 
and it had the virtue of historic authenticity. Moreover, it was 
a British theme sufficiently familiar and yet remote enough 
to permit fictitious adaptations for dramatic convenience. The 
popular appeal of historical subjects was already proved by 
the success of Scott’s first romances. 

In addition, the theme had high tragic possibilities. Shelley 
had recently studied the Greeks, Calderon, and Shakespeare, 
and he was well informed on the theory of tragedy.** He could 


1°Letter to Gisborne, June 18, 1822. Ibid., 2.977. The comment, following a 
criticism of the apathy of the public, and of general circumstances of life, refers to 
more than Shelley’s own personal history and prospects. The poet had previously 
endured, without ceasing to write confidently, more severe personal misfortunes than 
he was beset with at this time. 

11 The Revolt of Islam, passim. In the Defence of Poetry Shelley found no single 
period in the history of mankind that offered hope for an optimist. 

12 Cf. his fragments of translations and the Defense of Poetry, written in February 
and March, 1821. 
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find in any elementary account and particularly in Hume’s 
History of England, which was sent him by his publisher in 
1818,** a picture of Charles I fully as tragic as that of Richard 
II, a picture of a well-meaning but imperfect man who grew 
noble with adversity and reached exaltation with the ascension 
of the scaffold. The subject permitted Shelley to flay tyranny 
and kingship while expressing compassion for the king as an 
individual. He did this in Laon and Cythna and later in his 
portrait of Jupiter in Prometheus Unbound. Here, in the story 
of Charles, he could condemn the actions of a king and yet 
arrive at a climax of personal purification in which, having 
lost all worldly interests which bring death of soul, Charles the 
man could die in tragic greatness.’ 

With such obvious and inviting possibilities for creating a 
tragedy, teaching an idea, and appealing to a reviving interest 
in the history of England, it is not strange that, for once in his 
poetic career, Shelley tried to give actual historic evidence for 
his theories and that he also tried a dramatic form demanding 
characterization rather than shadowy personification of ideas. 

During the years he was contemplating the subject Shelley 
read abundantly in dramatic literature,* but, so far as his 
letters show, only two works of consequence on English history. 
One was Burnett’s History of His Own Times * and the other 
Hume’s History. Burnett was too late for the revolution, but 
Hume had about four hundred pages on Charles and his over- 
throw, and there are numerous parallels in Hume to Shelley’s 
play. Our purpose here is not to prove that Shelley used only 
Hume, but to consider the History as the accepted record of 
the Revolution in judging the historic accuracy of Charles J.“ 
Most of the details in Shelley’s fragments can be found also in 
the first hundred pages of Hume’s account of Charles. 


13 Tt was one of the list ordered at Bagni di Lucca. He had also earlier ordered 
a copy from Hookham, December 17, 1812. Cf. letter of that date. 

**In the Triumph of Life, written soon after Charles I, Shelley reveals how 
interest in things of this world causes spiritual decline or even annihilation. 

1° Cf. A Defense of Poetry. 

1° Ordered in Letter to Ollier, February 22, 1821. Ibid., 2.858. He had earlier 
used Adophus’ History of England from the Accession of George III to 1783. Cf. 
Letter to Thomas Hookham, December 17, 1812. 

17 Some of the parallel interpretations can, of course, be found elsewhere, as Hume 
himself borrowed heavily from Clarendon, Rushworth, and other earlier historians; 
yet the attitude of Hume would appeal to Shelley, and it is hardly coincidence that 
the same prejudices should be found in the History and in Charles I. 
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The characterizations in Charles I are rather faithful to the 
historic account. The picture of the king himself is not quite 
so gentle as Hume’s,’* but Charles is definitely kinder than his 
courtiers and in accord with Shelley’s assertion that he was 
trying to be fair in his play. The queen in Hume is portrayed 
with sympathy, but Hume admitted that she was impetuous 
and that she was said to lead the king against his better 
judgment.’ In addition, she was zealous for her Catholic 
religion. Shelley heightens the contrast between her and the 
king and seems to have Shakespeare’s vicious wives in mind 
when he lets her encourage cruelty and despise the Puritans. 
Some of her speeches hint strongly of Lady Macbeth’s. 

Laud in Hume is eventually forgiven as no worse than the 
times, but the forgiving comes after a long record of cruelty 
for which Laud was responsible,”’ and Shelley’s portrait, though 
keeping the sincere devotion to the church, shows the bigotry 
and injustice of the archbishop’s acts. On the other hand, 
Hume’s portraits of the Puritan zealots is frankly cynical,” 
and we must recall that Shelley disliked all appearances of 
Christian misapplication of faith. He was as much anti-Puritan 
as anti-Catholic or anti-Episcopal. To him any history would 
seem unbiassed if it included all three religions in its condem- 
nation. 

Wentworth, or Strafford, in Hume is second in tragic sig- 
nificance to Charles himself. His death anticipates Charles’s 
and causes repentance in the king for his vacillation in per- 
mitting it.** The fragmentary picture of Wentworth in Shelley 
is of one who is the king’s devoted follower, doing wrong be- 
cause of his position even as the king must do. Even Archy, 
the court fool in Hume,” is paralleled by Shelley’s jester, who 
adds to the original Archy’s shrewdness what appears to be a 
heavy importation from Lear, as he is more bitter and subtle 
than Hume’s and prophesies the dangers brewing in the state. 

So far then, in drawing the main characters, Shelley took 
no special license with historical fact. Likewise, the incidents 


18 Cf. Hume, History of England (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company), 
5. 64 ff. 

19 Tbid., 5.65. *2 Tbid., 5.156 ff., 167. 

2° Ibid., 5.66, 71, 297, et al. 23 Tbid., 5. 88. 

*1 Ibid., 5. 76, 77, 83, 146 ff. 
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he recorded, Laud’s persecutions, the underhand methods by 
which the clergy punished offenders without the king’s knowl- 
edge, the devices for raising money, the robbing of the king 
by his own tax collectors, the collection of ship money, the 
renewal of fees for knighthood, fines of all sorts, together with 
Scottish opposition and the numerous incidental references to 
decay of royal power—all are in accord with history as nar- 
rated in Hume.” 

In other words, Shelley started rather well on a history play. 
Why then did he describe it as a hard nut to crack and, after 
accomplishing only a beginning in more than three years, 
abandon it? In the first place, though he did faithfully use 
such material as can be found in the first pages of Hume, 
Shelley admitted that he had little natural interest in political 
history.*° He seems to have liked Gibbon chiefly for his reli- 
gious scepticism,”° and although he studied the Greeks, he was 
concerned mainly with their literature, art, and philosophy.*’ 
Shelley looked too much to the future to have even a little of 
the historian’s patience with the past. The welter of details 
was itself enough to try Shelley’s genius, especially as so much 
was available on grievances and battles, which must be con- 
densed and intensified, and so little was available on the moods 
and purposes of some of the participants. Shelley was not one 
to probe complex motives and to capture the harmony in choice 
of incidents that Shakespeare had secured in Richard II. 

But most distressing for an idealist dreaming of the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man was the refusal of the later facts 
to conform to the prophecy that liberty will triumph over 
tyranny. Hume, with his cool, scepticism, pictured Cromwell 
as cunning and unscrupulous, and left the impression that 
Cromwell’s ambitious tyranny was somewhat worse than the 
well-meaning despotism of Charles.** It would consequently 
be awkward to have the victory of Cromwell symbolize free- 
dom, and any other ending than the triumph of freedom would 





** Tbid., 5.73, 75, 77, 79, 88, et al. Peck has suggested that parallels to the evils 
listed by Shelley can be found in the England of the time of George IV. W. E. Peck, 
Shelley: His Life and Work (New York, 1927), 2.260. 

*° Letter to Godwin, July 25, 1818. Ingpen, op. cit., 2. 608, 609. 

eA Defence of Poetry, et al. 

*7 Cf. Shelley’s fragments on Ancient Art and Literature, the Defence of Poetry, 
and the translations. 

*° Hume, op. cit., 5. 351 ff. 
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mean sympathy, not only for Charles personally, but for his 
cause, that of royal autocracy. 

For an ardent hater of despotism the story could have no 
satisfactory ending. Perhaps the impossibility of securing an 
idealistic dénouement was the nut Shelley referred to. At any 
rate, in abandoning Charles I the poet felt general discourage- 
ment and even suggested that money alone could induce him to 
write again. As there was no decline in Shelley’s technical 
skill at this time, it would seem that it was the futility of 
his whole purpose in Charles I that disillusioned him.” 

In the meantime, while still laboring on the play, he wrote 
his two great prophecies, Prometheus Unbound and Hellas,*° 
In the first he molded events as he chose in a mythological 
vision of the future; and in the latter, though incidentally con- 
cerned with the actual Greek war for independence—which 
was later to end with the triumph of autocracy—he again 
placed his world of freedom in an age yet to come, so that 
Hellas was as far removed from the present and past as was 
Prometheus Unbound. 

The fact that Shelley himself was not permanently convinced, 
however, by prophecies not based on the present or past is 
suggested by his own words, quoted above, written after the 
completion of Prometheus Unbound and Hellas, as a reason 
for the abandoning of Charles I. In admitting “ too little cer- 
tainty of the future and too little satisfaction with regard to 
the past,” he implies that he had hoped to find, in the past, 
evidence hinting toward a better age to come, and that his 
inability to find such evidence was accompanied by a lack 
of confidence in the future. 

Whether or not the despondency here recorded would have 
remained, at least the failure of Charles I seems to have had a 
sobering effect upon Shelley; for in his next and last great poem, 
The Triumph of Life, although somewhat hopeful in his picture 
of what is possible for an individual, the poet has nothing what- 
ever to offer concerning the glorious future of mankind. 


Washington State College 


2° Letter to Hunt, March 2, 1822. Ingpen, op. cit., 2.945. 
8° 1819 through 1821. 
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IL POCO PIU AND THE SCHOOL OF TASTE 
By StTepHeN A. LARRABEE 


In the eighteenth century when gentlemen of the school of 
taste read a poem or gazed at a picture or statue for which they 
had no satisfactory words to describe their feelings, almost 
invariably they took refuge in the je-ne-scai-quoi or the “ I- 
know-not-what.” Thus, early in the century Pope could 
describe “ the term of the Je ne scay quoy” as “ the very sup- 
port of all ignorant pretenders to delicacy.” * Learned connois- 
seurs, too, as well as ignorant pretenders, repeatedly used that 
ambiguous phrase to indicate the unanalyzable beauty of works 
of art and literature of the highest genius. 

Another expression for the nameless graces beyond the 
power of men of taste to put into precise language deserves 
consideration. Il poco pit, translated as “the little more,” 
described the extra “ something ” which marks the masterpiece. 
Its opposite, of course, was il poco meno, “ the little less,” and 
the two phrases were used in direct contrast. Thus, “ the little 
more ” was thought to give the true beauty or grace to works 
of art, while works characterized by “the little less”’ were 
hopelessly removed from the interest of men of taste. Although 
il poco pw was of considerably less frequent occurrence in 
the theorizing of eighteenth-century critics than the je-ne-s¢ai- 
quoi—largely, no doubt, because it was a more “ technical ” 
term—its history is worth surveying. 

William Hogarth, the first English writer, perhaps, to use 
this term, employed the phrase twice in The Analysis of 
Beauty. Written with a view of fixing the fluctuating IDEAS 
of Taste (1753). Once he sketched the nature of “ the little 
more ” as clearly as it has ever been described: 


if the reader will follow in his imagination the most exquisite turns 
of the chissel [sic] in the hands of a master, when he is putting the 
finishing touches to a statue he will soon be led to understand 
what it is the real judges expect from the hands of such a master, 
which the Italians call, the little more, il poco pit, and which in 


See Austin Warren, Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1929), p. 98. 
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reality distinguishes the original masterpieces at Rome from even 
the best copies of them.’ 
The “flowing” or serpentine line was Hogarth’s own key to 
Beauty, and that line was characterized, of course, by “ the 
little more.” If a gentleman understood both the “ flowing” 
line and “ the little more that is expected from the hand of 
a master,” Hogarth wrote a few pages later, he will “ want very 
little more than what his own observation on the works of art 
and nature will lead him to, to acquire a true idea of the word 
Taste, when applied to form; however inexplicable this word 
may hitherto have been imagined.” * Like the “ flowing” line, 
“the little more” gave men of taste a reliable canon for judg- 
ing works of art, a standard of the kind they greatly admired. 
Hogarth’s remarks pleased Sterne in particular, and in T’77s- 
tram Shandy (Book 2, Ch. 6) “the little more” turned up 
in a “neat ” example of the Aposiopesis— 
Just Heaven! how does the Poco pit and the Poco meno of the 
Italian artists;—the insensible more or less, determine the precise 
line of beauty in the sentence, as well as in the statue! How do 
the slight touches of the chisel, the pencil, the pen, the fiddlestick, 
et cetera,—give the true swell, which gives the true pleasure!— 
O my countrymen;—be nice;—be cautious of your language;—and 
never, O! never, let it be forgotten upon what small particles your 
eloquence and your fame depend. 








~ 


For Sterne the “ precise”’ line of beauty depended upon the 
niceties, the small touches, which determine “ the insensible 
more or less.” 

Many eighteenth-century men of taste and theorists felt 
that the mean—to use their phrase, “the point,’—between 
“ the little more ” and “ the little less ” was none other than the 
simplicity of the Antique. As James Barry remarked, “ Beauty 
or gracefulness is, like truth, a point. The antique may be said 
to be at this point.” * Pope had ridiculed critics who constantly 
invoked simplicitas, very much as he had laughed at the users 
of the je-ne-scai-quot. His satire, however, had not prevented 
him from feeling that Homer’s work was superior to all writ- 
ings save the Scripture in its “ pure and noble simplicity ”— 


*Pp. 61-62. 

* Ibid., p. 66. 

“The Works of James Barry, Esq. (1809), 2. 12. Written during his residence 
in Italy between 1765 and 1770. 
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that is, a simplicity which is “the mean between ostentation 
and rusticity.”° Sir Joshua Reynolds similarly defined sim- 
plicity as “ an exact medium between too much and too little ” 
—which was his equivalent for his distinction between “ the 
little more ” and “ the little less.” ° 

In contrast to the je-ne-scai-quoi, “the insensible more or 
less ” belonged, for the most part, to aestheticians who were 
themselves artists. Barry wrote: 


few are able to distinguish the difference between excellence and a 
greater excellence; the poco pitt and poco meno will be but little felt 
by the generallity [sic], except the works are seen together, which 
seldom or never happens.” 


Fuseli, whose lectures at the Royal Academy between 1801 
and 1825 owed much to Hogarth, echoed his predecessor thus: 


it is the “little more or less,” imperceptible to vulgar eyes, which 
constitutes Grace, and establishes the superiority of one artist 
over another.’ 


While Fuseli used only the English form of the expression, his 
quotation marks clearly indicated that he had in mind the 
technical phrase. 

Not much later, apparently, the term—both in its Italian 
and in its English forms—dropped out of aesthetic criticism, 
along with many other canons and “rules” of men of taste. 
The notions implied in the distinction between “the little 
more ” and “ the little less,” however, survived long after the 
phrases. Indeed, the “ idea ” of the indefinableness of the high- 


®See “Preface,” The Iliad of Homer, Translated by Mr. Pope. 

®See James Northcote, Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Phila., 1817), p. 197. 
Worthy of note, too, is Winckelmann’s remark—‘“ Die Linie, welche das Véllige der 
Natur von dem Ueberfliissigen derselben scheidet, ist sehr klein.” In his transla- 
tion Fuseli suggests even more clearly the hairbreadth distinctions and niceties dear 
to men of taste: “the line by which Nature divides completeness from superfluity 
is but a small one, and insensible as it often is, has been crossed even by the best 
moderns.” Under the influence of Winckelmann, whom he read in 1816, Wordsworth 
became something of a connoisseur: “‘ Happy is the man who can hit the exact 
point where grandeur is not lowered but heightened by detail, and beauty not 
impaired, but rendered more touching and exquisite by Passion.” See Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth, The Middle Years, ed. de Selincourt (Clarendon 
Press, 1937), 2. 701. 

7 Works, 2. 44. 

®See The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq. M. A. R. A., ed. John 
Knowles (1831), 2. $11-12. 
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bd 


est “effects” of art and literature became almost the center 
of the so-called “ impressionistic ” criticism. Thus, Ruskin, in 
discussing matters of taste, frequently seems on the point of 
using “ the little more.” The following passage is a character- 
istic account of the “ extreme difficulty of illustrating or explain- 
ing the highest truth.” 


The difference in the accuracy of the lines of the Torso of the 
Vatican, (the Maestro of M. Angelo,) from those in one of M. 
Angelo’s works, could perhaps scarcely be appreciated by any eye 
or feeling undisciplined by the most perfect and practical anatom- 
ical knowledge. It rests on points of such traceless and refined 
delicacy, that though we feel them in the result, we cannot follow 
them in the details. . . . suppose the best sculptor in the world, 
possessing the most entire appreciation of the excellence of the 
Torso, were to sit down, pen in hand, to try and tell us wherein 
the peculiar truth of each line consisted. Could any words that he 
could use make us feel the hairbreadth of depth and distance on 
which all depends? . .. And so it is with all truths of highest 
order; they are separated from those of average precision by points 
of extreme delicacy, which none but the cultivated eye can in the 
least feel, and to express which, all words are absolutely meaning- 
less and useless. . . . I have been able to point out only coarse, 
broad, and explicable matters; I have been perfectly unable to 
express (and indeed I have made no endeavor to express) the 
finely drawn and distinguished truth in which all the real excel- 
lence of art consists. 


Ruskin’s approach to this problem of taste is at once “ scien- 
tific’ and self-consciously judicious; yet he has not gone far 
beyond the earlier men of taste. 

Outside the realm of aesthetics, the phrases of artists and 
of connoisseurs took on poetic and human significance in 
Browning’s “ By the Fireside ”— 

Ah, the little more and how much it is, 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


Was Browning himself conscious that he employed the lan- 
guage of the studio? Or had the poet intuitively hit upon the 
psychological truth which men of taste had described more 
than a century earlier as the indescribable yet very real dif- 
ference between “ the little more” and “ the little less ’’? 


Waterville, Maine 


® Modern Painters, Pt. 2, Sec. 6, Ch. 2, 2 (Cook-Wedderburn, 3. 608-09). Italics 
added. 
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CHARLES MONTAGU’S REPLY TO THE HIND AND 
THE PANTHER 


By Hetenr Maxwe tu Hooker 


On April 11, 1687, Dryden’s Hind and the Panther was 
licensed for publication and on May 27 it was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register... The poem took its place in a debate of 
long standing between the exponents of the point of view that 
religion should be accepted by faith and those who contended 
that religion must be based upon reason; and the debate had 
reached a sort of climax at the very time when the Hind and 
the Panther appeared.’ After the publication of Dryden’s poem 
part of the controversy assumed a distinctly personal tone, with 
Dryden serving as the butt of virulent attacks that impugned 
his religious motives, his intellectual consistency, and _ his 
character. Mr. Hugh Macdonald lists thirteen replies to the 


* Date of licensing in the first edition. Stationers’ Register date listed in A Journal 
from Parnassus, ed. H. Macdonald (London, 1937), p. xiii. 

* Among the debates of 1687 was a controversy between Archbishop Tenison and 
Andrew Pulton, a Jesuit. Tenison upheld the Anglican and Latitudinarian position 
that reason is the essential factor in approaching religious truth; and Pulton up- 
held the view common in Catholic apologetics of the Restoration period, that 
reason being feeble and erring, man must reach divine truth by faith and trust in 
the traditions of the Church. This controversy was evidently observed with some 
interest. In support of the Anglican point of view Bishop Stillingfleet published 
two letters, “To Mr. G. Concerning the Recent Conference at the Dfean] of 
P{aul’s].” Stillingfleet was answered in a pamphlet by Edward Meredith, a Catholic: 
A Letter to Dr. E. Stillingfleet concerning his late Letter to Mr. G. .. . From One 
who was present at the Conference. Meredith in his turn was answered by an 
anonymous pamphlet: A Second Letter to Mr. G. in answer to two letters [by 
Edward Meredith] lately published concerning the Conference at the D{ean] of 
P{aul’s]. Retorting directly to Dr. Tenison’s arguments, Meredith wrote Some 
farther Remarks on the late account given by Dr. Tenison of his conference with 
Mr. Pulton. This particular controversy was important enough to engage the 
talents not only of Tenison and Bishop Stillingfleet, but also of James Harrington, 
who in the following year published Some Reflexions upon a Treatise call’d Pietas 
Romana & Parisiensis lately printed at Oxford, To which are added I. A Vindi- 
cation of Protestant Charity In Answer to some passages in Mr. E. M’s Remarks 
on a late Conference . . . (Oxford, 1688). These examples will show that the 
debate over Reason vs. Faith was in an exceedingly lively state during the year 
in which the Hind and the Panther appeared. For a brief statement of the issues 
in this controversy, cf. L. I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of John Dryden 
(Ann Arbor, 1934), pp. 73-129. 
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Hind and the Panther, most of them anonymous, which were 
published between che time when the poem first appeared, and 
1691.° Instead of :. ttempting to meet reason with reason, they 
indulged in abuse and ridicule, and evidently Dryden resented 
both the abuse and cowardice of his foes.* 

Before July 19, 1687, there was offered to English readers one 
of the earliest and most widely circulated of the satiric replies 
to the Hind and the Panther, entitled The Hind and the 
Panther Transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse and 
the City-Mouse. This riposte was publicly recognized as the 
work of Charles Montagu and Matthew Prior.° 

Their attack was immediately successful. In certain circles the 
opinion seems to have prevailed that the satire “ruined the 
reputation of the divine, as the ‘ Rehearsal’ ruined the repu- 
tation of the poet.”° And it was further claimed that no Wit 
dared open his mouth unless he could prove by quotation that 
he was familiar with its text. “Nothing but Mouse, Mouse, 
was crept into every Body’s Mouth... .”* 

Having gained some notice for this part in the “ Trans- 
version,’ Montagu evidently felt himself capable of a second 
assault upon Dryden. This time he determined to forego the 
use of burlesque, and satire and, instead, to controvert Dryden 
with intellectual weapons, philosophic and doctrinal, written in 
the form of a poetic dialogue. The result of this determination 
survives as a poem of 159 lines, written in Montagu’s own Note- 
book, now listed as British Museum Add. Mss. 28644. Although 
completed in a first draught, the poem was apparently never 


® Dryden, a Bibliography (Oxford, 1939). 

*The facetious Tom Brown reported, probably with a modicum of truth (The 
Reasons of Mr. Bays Changing His Religion (London, 1688], Sig. [Blv]): “. . . Mr. 
Bays I hear has lately complained at Will’s Coffee-house, of the ill usage he has 
met in the World: that whereas he had the generosity and assurance to set his 
own name to his late piece of Polemick Poetry, yet others who have pretended 
to answer him, wanted the breeding and civility to do the like.” 

5 Works discussing the authorship of the “ Transversion” are numerous. Con- 
temporary Tory pamphlets abound with remarks that disparage Montagu’s share, 
suggesting that he took credit for work that was not really his. The latest scholarly 
study of Prior (C. K. Eves, Matthew Prior [N. Y., 1939]) concludes that the 
preface is probably Montagu’s, the verse Prior’s, and the prose the result of their 
joint efforts. My own investigation has led to the same conclusion. 

* Preface to the Second Part of The Reasons of Mr. Bayes’ Changing His 
Religion, by Tom Brown. 

7 Edward Ward, The Secret History of Clubs (1709), p. 365. 
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polished or reworked. Since it lacks a title in the manuscript, 
I have arbitrarily called it the “ Reply to The Hind and the 
Panther.” The edited text follows: ° 


Reply to The Hind and the Panther 


Mont. Hem! Mr. Bayes! Bayes. Your Servant, Sir. Mont. 
One word— 
Bayes. Boy, I am mighty hast, an can afford ® 
No time for Fopperys. Affairs of State 
Expect my Presence. If You have bus{iness], wait. 
Mont. Great God*® of Poetry, resplendent ™ far, 
Son of the Sun, and Brother of the Stars— 
Bayes. Nay, since You are so civil, speak Your Mind, 
And you shall Prove, young Man, my Muse’s kind. 
Mont. Then, Master, I, your poor Admirer, come 
To Learn from you Obedience to Rome; 
None? half denying, but two halfs content, 
Your words ** to gain me to a full consent. 
Bayes. Youth, this looks well, and if You come prepared 
Thus to hear Reason, have Your just reward. 
Mont. I that so oft amidst the crushing throng 
Have Drunk the sweets from your Melodious tongue; 
Reason! That I renounce with all its Powers; 
Beyond all sense and Reason, I am Yours. 
Reason’s the thing I willingly would hear; 
Come, Sir, Appease my doubts, and ease my Care. 
Reason, which all Men sue and all obey, 
Tho under different forms, a different way; 
You take this Path, and He the other tread, 
Still in both roads one Guide, Your Reason, led. 
Mine dos Direct it selfe and walks alone; 
You trust an other’s skill, and slight your own. 
Yet Reason Governs both, in each Presides; 
My Reason chose the way, and yours the Guid. 
Bayes. But if Your Skill should fail, wher then is{’t] Gon? 
Mont. And if Your Guide’s mistaken, ’tis the same; 


®In this version I have supplied not only the title, but also the designation of 
speaker, and most of the punctuation. I have also expanded the abbreviations ye, 
yr, wth, wt, sr, ym, and wch. I am indebted to the Trustees of the British Museum 
for permission to print the poem. 

® Alternate reading: nor think I can afford. 

*° Alternate reading: Patrone. 

11 Alternate reading: renown’d. 

%? Alternate reading: One. 

18 Alternate reading: Wish from. 
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And the whole matter’s this: when all is Done, 
Your Reason acts by Proxy, mine has none. 
Bayes. But how can sens judge things beyond it’s rea[{ch]? 
Mont. And if my sense cant judge, why dos Yours prea{ch]? 
Bayes. Men, humane Men, determine and explain 
These profound ** mysteries where sense is vain? 
If Man can teach what is above Man’s mind, 
Deaf Men may be taught Colours from the blind. 
Mont. If Reason has no Place, why this expence 
Of Arguments and Books, Appeals to sense? 
What human Reason never can perswade, 
Humbly expect from a diviner Aid. 
Yourselves at Quiet, leave the world in Peace, 
Their Conscience undisturb’d, their minds at ease. 
If Reason in Religion has no sway, 
Why should Your Reason make my sence de[cay]? 
Usurp a Power so dangerous and reprist, 
And make me follow what you dare not Trust? 
Bayes. Verse is my Province!—Priest, why stand y’ mute? 
Fetch Mr. Meredith, and I'll dispute.’® 
Meth ne es ss 
For none beleive because they will, but must. 
Faith is a force from which there’s no defense, 
Because the reason it dos first convince.!® 
This force these Wars and Massacres restrain, 
Nor Methods use so barbarous and vain. 
Heaven to Mankind all knowledge dos dispence, 
Either by inspiration or by sence. 


Our Natural light; and if you banish this 
And yet destroy Us if Wee think amiss, 
In Us You punish God’s supream Decree, 
And rack blind Men because they cannot see. 
Bayes. Where doe these Pompous, Idle Missions run, 
To show by their dim Taper{s] light the sun? 
Faith to their minds setts evident and clear; 
Without, Your Argument will plain appear. 
Mont. But how should they beleive who ne’re were taught? 
Bayes. All faith at first in‘? Precepts must be brought, 
But when the building gains against the sky, 
Wee take the useless scaffolding away. 
Mont. Thus, Sir, one thing you say, another act."® 


1* Alternate reading: mighty. 

18 Alternate reading: Thus against Reason Men themselves confute. 
1° Alternate reading: prevent. 

17 Alternate reading: by. 

18 Manuscript reads set. 
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What need Wee further words, beholding fact? 

What other Rock, what Basis can You find, 

That you can build Beleive on in Man’s mind? 
Bayes. On this it stands, and has forever stood, 

Which you observe with scaffoldings of wood— 
Mont. Come, Sir, You Act by Reason or by none. 

Grant that and wee Agree; if this, ’ve done. 

I’d have their sens inlighten’d and inlarg’d, 

Their facultys improved, and not discharged. 

Pray, Sir, resolve Me this: had you a son 

Feeble *® and weak, that scarce could walk alon, 

Would you procure some kind Physitian’s aid, 

With art correct the faults that nature made? 

Or in despair to fit *° him for the Race, 

Lop off ** those useless legs *** to mend his pace? 
Bayes. What mean{s] this foolish question. Sit? Mont. Thus 

much: 

I'd use my natural legs, tho with a cruch, 

Rather than trust the Church, tho she bespoke 

Authority, that Deputy of Oak, 

Which yet for me can never go aright; 

But guided by my limb, tho ough|t] of sight. 

When Faith in Reason{s] Province You impfose], 

You bid me judge of Musick by my nose. 

Priests found the Bias of their feeble mind, 

And kept the fearfull ignorant and blind.*? 

They found this needful, stubborn crowds to rule, 

When ** Reason could not move, nor Sense controul; 

They knew the Augur’s wand had stronger charms 

Then all the force of Eloquence or Arms. 

Still must we wavering and doubting stand, 

Since this firm rock is founded on the sand; 

And measure valour from the embroidered coat; 

The same thing in Religion *** with the show.”* 

Old superstition, like a foul disease, 

Dos on the mind and vital spirits cease. 

When once the notion crosses ** on their brains 


*° Manuscript reads Of feeble. 

°° Manuscript reads forget him. 

*? Manuscript reads Lob off. 

218 Tilegible word. 

*2TIn the manuscript this couplet is written at the very end of the poem. It is 
obviously out of place, and I have assumed that the lines belong here. 

78 Alternate reading: Whom. 

288 Tilegible word. 

**In the manuscript this line is written as two incomplete lines. 

*5 Manuscript reads: When once it crosses. 
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They fall in raptures, Agonies, and Pains; 
Impatient of relief, and void of rest, 

Hugs the Physition ** of his soul,?* the Priest. 
Trembling at shaddows, their deluded sight 

Sees Visions all the Day, and Goblins all the night. 
Who gives his frantic fears some present ease, 

But nourishes the seeds of the desease; 

Skims o’re the wound, but leaves behind the core *® 
To raise his price and make his value more, 

Till it break out and they worse pains endure; 
And still the Priest is needfull to the Cure. 

ore eae ee and darling to their Eyes, 
Subdue the simple, and amuse the wise; 

Like Prodigals, run out of their [estate], 

There troublesome to search accounts so late. 
Thus timerous Gamesters, when they 1st begin, 
Play causiously a while, and think’t a sin 

To run on tick, for fear of being undone; 

Once soundly dip’t, wink and gei’in° 

Once dipt, they think no more; 

They rather trust then ballance the or. 


Tradition makes that Truth which was a lye. 
The understanding few of clearer *° sight 

Who saw the cheat and offer’d them the light 
Disturb’d them only, could not set them right. 
Then down from Heaven the mighty Logos came, 
And Reason, or his Word (the thing’s the same), 
To free our captive minds and clear our sight, 
Dispell these Phantoms, exalt Nature’s light. 

He did not lead his fellowes to the schooles, 
Instructed not by Art, or taught by Rules; 

He brought them to the fields and to the shore, 
And in plain words expressed almighty Power; 
Open’d the book of Nature to their sence, 

And made impressions of his faith from thence. 
To prove that for their God he was design’d, 
He cleansed the Lepers and he cur’d the blind; 
His power, submitted freely, stood the Test, 
And was a God by all their sense confest. 

None can examine now on what wee stand, 


2° Alternate reading: Distroyer. 

*7 Alternate reading: mind. 

28Tn the manuscript this line is nearly illegible. 
2° Alternate reading: tremelle at their. 

8° Alternate reading: whose piercing sight. 
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The Postulates interpose and close the scene.** 

Devotion followed Nature’s Common voice, 

And worship was Necessity, not choice, 

And is so still. Where Reason bids me pay 

Devotion, I ha’nt Power to disobey; 

And when that contradicts, in vain I trye, 

I cannot change my mind, tho I may dye. 
Thus on a Dial tho the sun’s bright Ray 

Describes the hours and Measures out the Day, 

Yet the small Gnomon dos direct its Way; 

So, tho by Heavenly light alone wee see 

My Reason’s shadow brings it home to Me. 


So far as I can discover, this poem has never been published; 
nor has it ever been mentioned in print, except for a mistaken 
reference to it in one scholarly article.** In this article Professor 
Kern describes the poem as “ an effort to reply ” to Dryden’s 
Religio Laici. He gives no reasons for his belief, but he is clearly 
wrong. Internal evidence proves conclusively that the poem is 
a reply to the Hind and the Panther. 

Many of the lines in the poem would be pointless if Dryden 
had not been a Roman Catholic at the time they were written. 
For example, when Montagu wrote (lines 9-10): 


Then, Master, I your poor Admirer, come 
To Learn from you Obedience to Rome, 


Dryden’s conversion must have been a fact well known. 
Furthermore, when Montagu attacked priests and the priest- 
hood—and the object of his attack was clearly the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, for he never in his life lifted voice or pen 
against the Established Church—he obviously meant to sneer 
at Dryden’s subservience to Rome. Thus he wrote (lines 
95-98) : 

Priests found the Bias of their feeble mind, 

And kept the fearfull ignorant and blind. 

They found this needfull, stubborn crowds to rule, 

When Reason could not move, nor Sense controul . . . 


1 Alternate reading: And when You'd llok to the end of he scene— 
scene clap between. 
82 John D. Kern, “An Unpublished Manuscript by Charles Montague, Lord 
Halifax (1661-1715),” JEGP, 32 (1933) .66-9. 
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And again (lines 107-10) : 


When once the notion crosses on their brains 
They fall in raptures, Agonies and Pains; 
Impatient of relief, and void of rest, 

Hugs the Physition of his soul, the Priest. 


More conclusive evidence that this poem is a reply to the 
Hind and the Panther is furnished by the fact that in it 
Montagu employs some of Dryden’s own phraseology. Thus in 
Montagu’s “ Reply ” we read (lines 63-70) : 

Where doe these Pompous, Idle Missions run, 
To show by their dim Taper’s light the sun? 
Faith to their minds setts evident and clear; 
Without, Your Argument will plain appear . . 
All faith at first in Precepts must be brought, 
But when the building gains against the sky, 
Wee take the uselesse scaffolding away. 


These lines obviously echo two passages in the Hind and the 
Panther (Part 1, lines 88-89, 122-125) : 


Then let the moon usurp the rule of day, 
And winking tapers shew the sun his way ... 


If then our faith we for our guide admit, 
Vain is the farther search for human wit; 
As, when the building gains a surer stay, 
We take th’unuseful scaffolding away. 


There is one further piece of evidence that links the “ Reply ” 
to the circumstances attendant upon the composition of the 
Hind and the Panther. In addition, it offers a likely terminus 
a quo for the date of Montagu’s poem. The testimony is found 
in the couplet (lines 49-50) : 


Verse is my Province!—Priest, why stand y’ mute? 


Fetch Mr. Meredith, and I'll dispute. 


These lines, a paraphrase of a speech by Maximin in Tyrannic 
Love, refer to Edward Meredith, the well-known Catholic 
controversialist, who became conspicuous for a series of polemi- 
cal pamphlets during the years 1687 and 1688.%* He was 


*° Tyrannic Love, 2.3: 
War is my province!—Priest, why stand you mute? 
You gain by heaven, and, therefore, should dispute. 


84 Cf, footnote 2, supra. 
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particularly known for the fact that he was present at the 
Tenison-Pulton debate, held on September 29, 1687, and that 
in the months following he wrote a series of tracts defending the 
Roman Catholic attitude toward reason and faith, as they had 
been set forth by the Jesuit Pulton.** In view of this, it seems 
plausible to suggest that Montagu’s “ Reply” was written 
after September 29, 1687, the date of the conference, and while 
the memory of Meredith and his tracts was still fresh. 


The “ Reply ” is written in the form of a poetic dialogue. The 
first sixteen lines are composed in a brisk conversational style, 
in a tone suggestive of burlesque. But with the introduction of 
the problem of reason and faith (lines 20 ff.) the tone becomes 
more serious, and so it persists through the remainder of the 
poem. There is a corresponding change in the character of the 
speeches themselves. As the seriousness of tone increases, the 
speeches become longer, with more and more scope being given 
to Montagu’s arguments. Bayes’ answers, which assert the 
priority of faith over reason, serve merely as excuses for the 
development of Montagu’s own ideas, which he elaborates with 
increasing fulness. Finally (lines 87 ff.) the dialogue form is 
entirely discarded, and the last seventy-two lines are devoted 
to an attack on the priesthood and to an exposition of the 
principles of, and the relationship between, reason and revealed 
religion, composed in the manner of a philosophical essay. 

Why did Montagu select the form of the poetic dialogue in 
which to write his “ Reply ” ? This form attained a position of 
high favor during the Restoration period, largely as a means 
of stating political beliefs, particularly those of a strongly 
partisan and personal nature. By its form the poetic dialogue 
provided splendid opportunities for satiric and philosophic 
discussion; and it afforded a writer the means of representing 
his foes or opponents in conversation, and therefore a means of 
making them convict themselves by their own words. More- 
over, it furnished a vehicle in which “a learned subject could be 
treated without pedantry, written authorities could be avoided, 
and wisdom could be made to fall lightly in the midst of familiar 
speech.” ** In an age which took the conversation of gentlemen 

°° Cf. the article on Edward Meredith in the Dictionary of National Biography. 


°° Elizabeth Merrill, The Dialogue in English Literature (Yale Studies in English, 
N. Y., 1919), pp. 58-59. 
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as the standard of good style in writing, and in which the 
court was regarded as the best and surest judge of the manner 
and form of literature,’ the easy grace of the Horatian dialogue 
would inevitably become popular.** 

A study of the dialogue, both poetic and prosaic, during the 
Restoration and early eighteenth century reveals that this 
literary form reached three peaks of development and culti- 
vation.®*® In the first peak the dialogues were largely political, 
or personal vituperation for political ends. The Popish Plot, 
breaking in 1678, offered a situation where the plot, and every 
person connected with it, was exposed to an avalanche of satiric 
attack; and at the same time the dialogue was used to excori- 
ate the mistresses of Charles Il—and, indirectly, the King 
himself. There was a lull after 1683, and the second peak was 
not reached until 1688 or shortly thereafter. This time the 
dialogues were more likely to deal with religious matters; they 
turned mainly on the oath of allegiance, the Protestant Suc- 
cession, and the defence of the Established Church. The third 
peak was reached during and shortly after 1698, and the dia- 
logues of this period were to a great extent given over to the 
stage-controversy, inspired by Parson Jeremy’s Short View.” 
Montagu’s “ Reply,” although it precedes the accession of 
William and Mary by a year, clearly falls into the second group 
of dialogues, those largely concerned with religious problems. 


°7 Dryden, who in this respect was thoroughly representative of his period, 
frequently acknowledged the debt which writers of his time owed to the court 
and to the conversation of gentlemen. Cf. his dedication to the Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy (Essays of Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926], 1.24); also his “ Defense 
of the Epilogue ” (ibid., 1. 175-76). Dryden’s delight in the quickness and smartness 
of repartee in the drama, a quality appropriate to the poetic dialogue as well, is 
evident in several of his critical essays (e.g., in the dedication to the Rival Ladies, 
ibid., 1.'7-8). 

°° There are traces in the Restoration period of the traditions of the dialogue as 
established by Plato, Lucian, and Horace. I can find no statement to indicate the 
relative influence of these three during Montagu’s time, but I would suggest that, 
since the Platonic and Lucianic dialogue seems best adapted for prose, the influence 
of the Horatian tradition was uppermost in the poetic dialogue. 

8° My generalizations in this paragraph are based upon a bibliography of the 
dialogue, prepared, but not yet published, by Mr. E. R. Purpus, of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, who was good enough to permit me to refer to his work. 

*° For a brief note on the third phase of the dialogue in this period, see Critical 
Works of John Dennis, ed. E. N. Hooker (Baltimore, 1939), 1.436. 
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The “Reply” begins with a brief introductory skirmish 
between Montagu and Bayes. This finished, they settle down 
to serious debate, which falls into the following divisions: 


I. An argument concerning the efficacy of reason, or sense, in 
attaining truth in religion (lines 21-48) ; 
II. A discussion of the problem of whether faith must rest upon 
reason (lines 51-94), in which discussion Montagu asserts 
A. that Heaven provides all mankind, either by inspir- 
ation or through reason, common sense, “ Our 
Natural Light,” with all requisite knowledge of 
divine truth (lines 51-59), and 
B. that the justice of God implies free-will, and free- 
will requires the exercise of reason (lines 59-62) , and 
C. that reason, though in mankind generally it is a 
faculty unlightened, confined, feeble, and weak, yet 
it is capable of being enlarged and improved, and 
must be used in preference to relying upon faith 
and the authority of the Church (lines 79-94) ; 


III. An attack upon priests, superstitions, and the traditions of 
the church (lines 95-132); and 

IV. An exposition of the reasonableness of Christianity, in which 
Montagu asserts 


A. that Christ, the Logos, gave his message in plain 
words, so that it would appeal to reason, or 
*Nature’s light” (lines 133-142), and 

B. that miracles were offered as a reasonable proof of 
Christ’s power and Godhead (lines 143-146), and 

C. that Revelation can be accepted only through the 
exercise of reason (lines 147-159). 


Although Montagu’s arguments are more soberly presented 
than were the generality of attacks upon the Hind and the Pan- 
ther, containing nothing of personal vituperation and little 
of blunt ridicule, they cover some of the same ground—and 
naturally enough, since, like most of the other attacks, they 
were intended to support the position of the Established 
Church. Perhaps the most significant of the contentions 
implicit in the answers to the Hind and the Panther were those 
which are developed in the lines 143-159 of the “ Reply ”: 
that he who drops his sense and reason becomes a prey to 
priests and bigots, that no essential doctrine of our faith is 
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contrary to reason, and that Revelation, including the account 
of miracles, makes an immediate appeal to reason.** 

Throughout the “ Reply ” Montagu develops ideas which are 
distinctly part of the rationalistic tendencies of his day. That 
portion of his argument in which he, in effect, accepted Reve- 
lation and miracles and in which he proclaimed their utter 
reasonableness (lines 133-159), places him squarely on the 
platform of Latitudinarianism.** Let us see why. 

Like the Deists, the Latitudinarians believed that religious 
truth was everywhere, at all time, available, directly discover- 
able by the exercise of reason. But the two groups parted 
company on the question of God’s immanence. To the Deist, 
God was external to the world; consequently miracles, which 
served as examples of direct and personal intervention—and 
also, according to the Deists, as evidence that God was cap- 
able of contradicting himself and changing his own immutable 
purpose—could not be accepted. The anonymous writer of a 


“ Essentially in agreement with Montagu’s position is the following passage, 
contained in [Tom Brown], Reflections on the Hind and the Panther (London, 
1687), p. 24: 

Thus Mr. Bayes hath subdued his Understanding, and laying aside his Sense 
and Reason, is become a zealous Bigot for the Roman Faith. But God Al- 
mighty is pleased to deal with us, as Rational Creatures; therefore no 
Doctrine, that comes from him, is contrary to our Reason, neither are our 
Faculties to be renounced for the sake of it; without the use thereof we 
should not be able to know anything, that relates to the Worship of God, or 
our own Duty: Nay, in the very planting of the Christian Faith by Miracles, 
Appeals are always made to the Reason and Sense of the Standers by: We 
may therefore very well suspect, that some Cheat is to be put upon us, when 
they would have us receive a doctrine of the Council of Trent, without Sense 
and Reason. Thus to subdue the understanding to the Belief of Fictions, is to 
suppose, that God doth not expect, that we should make use of the Soul, 
which he hath given us in all its Adorations to Pay him a Rational Service. 
But Mr. Bayes hath not left off to expose Religion; for to feign monstrous 
Opinions, and then fly to Omnipotence to make them out, is the most un- 
justifiable Attempt, and the highest Blasphemy, that can be thought on. 

‘2 The first important expositor of what was later to be known as Latitudinarian- 
ism was Richard Hooker (cf. Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity [1594], I, viii, 3). Ernest 
C. Mossner points out that the word Latitudinarian, “first used derisively of the 
group at Cambridge otherwise known as the Cambridge Platonists, later came to 
signify all those in the rationalist traditions resting midway between the two 
extremes of Anglo-Catholicism and Puritanism and adhering firmly to what is 
perhaps the most profoundly significant religious conception of the seventeenth 
century—toleration ” (Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason [N. Y., 1936], p. 16). 
It is important to note in this connection that Montagu was a Cambridge man. 
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contemporary tract outlined the Deist’s position on this 
important point when he wrote: 


If by a Miracle in general, you understand nothing else but a 
certain Work or Effect, the Causes of which cannot be explicated 
by men ignorant of the principles of natural things: I acknowledge 
many such Miracles to have been done in all Ages, and among all 
Nations. Nay more, if by a Miracle you mean that, the Causes 
whereof transcend the Capacity even of the most acute and pro- 
found Philosopher; I will not deny, but that among the many 
things related in the Scripture, as Miracles, some are found, that 
in this sence also may deserve that name; because I do not measure 
the Power of Nature by the unequal Line of humane Wit. But if 
you will have a Miracle to be such a rare Effect, which is absolutely 
above or (which really is all one) contrary to the Laws of Nature, 
or which cannot possibly follow from her first and immutable 
Order: then I dare not believe that any such Miracle hath hap- 
pen’d in Nature, lest I oppose God to God, that is, admit that God 
changes his own Decrees; which from the Perfection of the divine 
Nature, I know to be impossible.** 


We have seen that, Montagu accepted Revelation, and 
regarded miracles as demonstrations of God’s power and con- 
trol over nature. Likewise the Latitudinarians accepted Scrip- 
ture, and regarded miracles as valid, logical, and explicit proofs 
of God’s omnipotence. In contradistinction to the Deists, they 
agreed to the proposition that the processes of reason must be 
bolstered by the truths derived from Revelation, in other words, 
that reason per se could not be accepted as a self-sufficient and 
complete guide. The point is made clear in the writings of 
Tillotson, whose prestige and influence during the Restoration 
period may justify an extensive quotation. He remarked: 


Miracles are the highest attestation that can be given to the truth 
and divinity of any doctrine; and supposing a doctrine not to be 
plainly unworthy of God and contrary to those natural notions 
which men have of God and religion, we can have no greater evi- 
dence of the truth of it than miracles; they are such an argument 
as in its own nature is apt to persuade and induce belief. ... But 
for such truths as are necessary to be known by us but are not 
sufficiently evident of themselves, nor capable of cogent evidence, 
especially to prejudiced and interested persons, God is pleased in 
this case many times to work miracles for our conviction; and 


*8(Charles Blount?], “Premonition To The Candid Reader,” in Miracles no 
Violation of the Laws of Nature (London, 1683), Sig. [Av]. 
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they are a proper argument to convince us of a thing that is 
either in itself obscure and hard to be believed, or which we are 
prejudiced against and hardly brought to believe, for they are an 
argument a maiore ad minus, they prove a thing which is obscure 
and hard to be believed, by something that is more incredible, which 
yet they cannot deny because they see it done. Thus our Saviour 
proves himself to be an extraordinary person by doing such things 
as never man did; he convinceth them that they ought to believe 
what he said, because they saw him do those things which were 
harder to be believed (if one had not seen them) than what he 
said.** 


By accepting the validity of reason in religion and at the 
same time acknowledging the truth of Scripture and miracles, 
Montagu adopted the stand of the Latitudinarians. To this 
position he was possibly drawn as a result of his Cambridge 
training,*® but, whatever the source, it brought him into close 
agreement with many of the leaders of the Church of England 
and with many distinguished laymen, both scientists and phil- 
osophers.*® Apart from the fact that it involved an active 
opposition to Deism,** Montagu’s alliance with the Latitudin- 
arians may be significant in indicating his sympathy with one 
of the most important tendencies of the period—toleration. 


Montagu’s “ Reply ” shows that he understood Dryden’s 
arguments both in their meaning and in their implications. 


“* The Golden Book of Tillotson, ed. James Moffatt (London, 1926), pp. 135-7. 

“© A. A. Seaton, discussing the influence of the Cambridge Platonists, their con- 
ception of the appeal to reason, of the eternity of morality, says (The Theory of 
Toleration Under the Later Stuarts [Cambridge, 1911], p. 316): “ Their influence 
was brought to bear upon practical politics mainly through the Latitudinarian 
school of which they were the centre and inspiration.” Professor Seaton points 
out that the influence developed from a purely academic force to a practical force. 

*° Newton and Locke professed to accept the Scriptures as evidences of Divine 
Revelation, and also accepted the tenets of the Church of England. For a discus- 
sion of Newton’s attitude toward revealed religion, see L. T. More, Isaac Newton 
(N. Y., 1934), pp. 622-23. 

‘7 To avoid the confusions that have sprung up around the word Deism perhaps 
it would be wise to note here that, although in the eighteenth century the word 
took on pantheistic connotations connected with the idea of the anima mundi, 
such an association was no more than latent during the Restoration period. To 
contemporaries of Dryden Deism meant chiefly a system of thought which 
accepted nothing but that which reason proved was in accordance with natural 
law, and which therefore thought itself committed to reject Revelation and miracles 
(cf. the citation from Blount[?], above), or to regard them condescendingly as 
superfluous and unnecessary on the grounds that they merely confirm what reason 
can discover of itself. 
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I shall proceed to explain how correctly he laid his finger upon 
the essential weakness of Dryden’s paradoxical position, and 
to indicate how he solved the dilemma into which his own 
arguments led him by employing a mode of reasoning common 
in orthodox Anglican apologetics during the Restoration period. 

The Hind and the Panther in general maintains the fide- 
istic view that reason is unreliable and that divine truth may be 
grasped by faith alone. Thus Dryden says in the Hind and 
the Panther: 


Rest, then, my soul, from endless anguish freed: 
Nor sciences thy guide, nor sense thy creed. 
Faith is the best insurer of thy bliss . . . (1. 146-8). 


Dryden’s postion, then, is understood to have been consistently 
anti-rationalistic; he was separated, says Professor Bredvold, 
“not only from Deism, but from the rationalistic tendencies of 
such Anglican leaders as Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, 
and the Cambridge Platonists.” ** Yet Dryden did not entirely 
repudiate reason. Note his clear statement on this subject: 


For what my senses can themselves perceive, 
I need no revelation to believe. (1. 91-2) 


And again: 


Let Reason then at her own quarry fly, 
But how can finite grasp infinity? (1. 104-5) 


In short, a proposition attested to by the senses and reason 
requires no support from faith and revelation; and reason has 
a legitimate field in which it may be properly exercised, the 
limitation being that it cannot venture into the province of 
divine truths. But this admission, on the surface so simple and 
innocent, leads to endless perplexities. How can one draw a 
line between the province of reason and the province of faith? 
Even Dryden failed to answer this question, and his failure 
becomes startingly evident when he deals with the problem of 
miracles. Miracles, according to Dryden, are a means rather 
than an end in themselves; specifically, they are a means “ To 
prove the Godhead of th’eternal Son” (1. 117). Accepting 


** Intellectual Milieu of Dryden, p. 109. Cf. pp. 109-125 for a fuller discussion 
of this point. 


0 
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or rejecting the proof of a proposition, however, involves a 
weighing of the evidence and a judgment upon its adequacy. 
Thus Dryden opens the way for reason to pronounce upon 
sacred matters. Rationalist that he was by nature, he either 
failed to see, or he refused to consider, the one escape from his 
dilemma, an escape provided by a philosophy akin to mysti- 
cism: namely, the idea that a proposition might in some 
mystic way carry with it its own flavor of truth and might, 
therefore, impress conviction immediately upon the heart. 
Such was not Dryden’s way of thinking. Though he held that 
sacred truth can be grasped by faith alone, he was still aware 
that sacred truth reaches us through a medium. When he wrote 
the Hind and the Panther, he believed that the medium must 
be Scripture as delivered and interpreted by the Roman Church. 
At the same time, however, he perceived still another possi- 
bility: that the medium might be taken to be Scripture as 
understood and interpreted by reason. How he contended 
against this possibility is at the moment beside the point. Suf- 
fice to say that he summoned reason and logic to his aid in 
order to establish the Church as the only reliable guide to 
sacred truth. Denying the validity of reason, Dryden yet 
established himself as the greatest ratiocinative poet in our 
language. 

Montagu correctly estimated the gist of Dryden’s argu- 
ments when he caused Bayes to ask, “ But how can sens judge 
things beyond its reach?” (line 33). And again when he caused 
Bayes to query: 


If Man can teach what is above Man’s Mind, 
Deaf Men may be taught Colours from the blind. (Il. 37-8) 


Dryden, he saw, was attempting to discredit reason in religion 
(lines 63-66, 68-70) , and was trying to establish tradition and 
the Church as the only medium of sacred truth (lines 87-91, 
95 ff.). This he perceived. And he perceived as well that 
Dryden employed reason to deny the validity of reason. He 
writes: 


If Reason in Religion has no sway, 
Why should Your Reason make my sence decay? (ll. 45-6) 
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And again: 


You take this Path, and He the other tread, 
While in both roads one Guide, Your Reason, led. 
Mine dos Direct it selfe and walks alone; 
You trust another’s skill, and slight your own. 
Yet Reason Governs both, in each Presides; 
My Reason chose the way, and yours the Guid. 
(Il. 23-8) 


When he insisted that a solid faith could be built only upon 
reason, Montagu was following a current that had long been 
perceptible in the Anglican Church.*® The claims of reason 
were steadily urged, partly as a means of combatting puritan 
enthusiasm (that is, the pretended discovery of religious truth 
by inspiration, inner light, or similar private illumination) , 
and reason was conceived to be the best safeguard to prevent 
faith from degenerating into fanaticism or credulity.*° Forged 
as a weapon against the puritans, the appeal to reason in reli- 
gion lent itself as readily to the Anglican assault upon Catholic 
fideism. 

Reason, according to Montagu, not only pointed the way 
but also compelled one to follow the way: 


Where Reason bids me pay 
Devotion, I ha’nt Power to disobey: 
And when that contradicts, in vain I trye, 
I cannot change my mind, tho I may dye. (ll. 151-54) 


The tone of this passage is peculiarly personal; it has the qual- 
ity of a confessio fidei. If the passage is torn from its context, 
it seems to say that the poet is impelled by his private judg- 
ment to obey a power which addresses him individually. There 
is an obvious sincerity and a warmth of feeling behind these 
lines, which, perhaps, strengthen the impression that the poet 
is describing an experience peculiarly his own. The passage 

“Richard Hooker, about ninety years before Montagu wrote, had declared 
(Ecclesiastical Polity, TI1, viii, 16-17): 


. we therefore stand on a plainer ground, when we gather by reason from 
the quality of things believed or done, that the Spirit of God hath directed us 
in both, than if we settle ourselves to believe or to do any certain particular 
thing, as being moved thereto by the Spirit. . . . There is as yet no way 
known how to dispute, or to determine of things disputed, without the use of 
natural reason. 


°° Cf. The Golden Book of Tillotson, pp. 100-101. 
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almost suggests the extreme protestant point of view: that the 
relationship between God and man is a purely individual 
matter, a relationship to be established by each man for him- 
self. Such a view, however, would have appeared to Montagu, 
as well as to contemporary Anglicans, as being the height of 
religious anarchy. Each man is to exercise his own reason upon 
the matters of faith, but reason is not a private faculty calcu- 
lated to arouse schism and faction. 

The dangers of admitting private reason to function in the 
search of religious truth were thoroughly realized by Anglicans 
throughout the seventeenth century, and by Catholics as 
well. Admit private reason, and the door is opened to endless 
dissent; religion becomes subject to individual whims and 
vagaries. As Dryden wrote, 


What weight of ancient witness can prevail, 
If private reason hold the public scale? 
(Hind and the Panther, 1. 62-3) 


To avoid the claims of such a private faculty, therefore, the 
Anglican churchman redefined the term, making reason syn- 
onymous with consensus gentium, the reasoned judgment of all 
men in all ages. And since God was supposed to have implanted 
“natural light” in all men, the reason of man, as expressed in 
the consensus gentium, came to be regarded as the authentic 
voice of God. As Richard Hooker wrote: 


The general and perpetual voice of men is, as the sentence of God 
himself. For that which all men have at all times learned, Nature 
herself must needs have taught; and God being the Author of 
Nature, her voice is but his Instrument.*? 


During the Restoration period the emphasis upon the con- 
sensus gentium was one of the most characteristic features of 
Anglican apologetics.*? Let us take a detailed expression of the 
idea as stated by Stillingfleet: 

That God hath imprinted an universal character of himself on 
the minds of men, and that may be known by two things. 1. If 


it be such as bears the same importance among all persons. 2. If 
it be such as cannot be mistaken for the character of anything 


51 Ecclesiastical Polity, I, viii, 4. 
52 This point is made by Professor Ricardo Quintana in a study of Anglican 
sermons during the Restoration which he is preparing. 
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else. 1. I begin with the first, whereby I shall prove this character 
to be universal, because the whole world hath consented in it. 
This argument we may rely on with the greater security, because 
it was the only argument which retained the Deity in the ancient 
School of Epicurus; which could he have thought of as easy way 
of evading, as he thought he had found out as to the Origine of 
the wniverse, he was no such great friend to the very name of God, 
as to have retained it as an Anticipation of Prolepsis of humane 
nature. And this argument from the universal consent of the 
world, was that which bore the greatest sway among the Philoso- 
phers, who went by nothing but dictates of natural light, which 
they could not so clearly discover in any things, as in those which 
all mankind did unanimously consent in. Two things I shall make 
out this by. 1. That no sufficient account can be given of so uni- 
versal a consent, unless it be supposed to be the voice of nature. 
2. That the dissent of any particular persons is not sufficient tc 
controul so universal an agreement... . 

Thus we assert this universal consent of mankind, as to the 
existence of a Deity, to be a thing so consonant to our Natural 


reason, that as long as there are men in the World it will 
continue.*® 


The consensus gentium, or universal consent, then, is grounded 
upon “common notions written by God in the hearts of all 
men,” and it is reliable because it is approved by “ our Natural 
reason’; it is the dictate of “natural light,” and it is the 
voice of God. 

After arguing that each man must by reason choose his own 
way, Montagu shows that he is aware of the dangers of private 
reason. He causes Bayes to ask, in effect, “ But if your pri- 
vate reason should fail, how can you find the way?” And in 
the spirit of debate, or dialogue, he counters this appearance 
of scepticism by inquiring, “ And if your Church tradition 
fails, how can you find the way?” (lines 29-30). This pas- 
sage seems to imply that both reason and tradition are fallible. 
Such, however, was not his meaning. In lines 57-8 he remarks 
that heaven conveys all knowledge to mankind “ Either by 
Inspiration or by sence.” Upon this let us note, first, that the 
knowledge is granted, not to the individual, but to all mankind: 
and that therefore the truth must be sought in the minds of 


°° Origines Sacrae (4th ed., corrected and amended, London, 1675), pp. 383-4. 
For another expression of this same idea, cf. William Chillingworth, Works (Oxford, 
1838), 1. 14-15. 
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all men. Second, although the passage is left incomplete, it is 
clear that Montagu goes on to discuss common sense, or reason, 
which he calls “ Our Natural light.” And the phrase “ Our 
Natural light,” as we have seen in the quotation from Stilling- 
fleet, was a technical term associated with the idea of the 
consensus gentium: the dictates of “Our Natural light ” are 
to be found in the common consent of nations. In a later pas- 
sage, lines 149-54, Montagu identifies reason with “ Nature’s 
Common voice.” Thus he escapes the dilemma of private 
reason, which may be fallible, by relying on the common reason 
of mankind, as it is expressed in the consensus gentium. 

In his rationalism and in his appeal to the consensus gentium, 
Montagu reveals the uniformitarian basis of his thought, a 
basis which he shared with Anglicans, Deists, and, generally, 
with those whose minds were in accord with the current of clas- 
sicism flowing through the period. Perhaps even more clearly 
than in the “ Reply to The Hind and the Panther’ Montagu’s 
uniformitarianism may be illustrated in another poem. In his 
unpublished Epistle to John Vaughn, Earl of Carbery, he wrote 
(lines 19-20) : 

In all Religions, in all Sects, the ground 
(I mean the Moral Principles) are sound. 


And again (lines 26-28) : 
In those wise Rules found out by Nature’s light 


To guide our Appetites and Passions right, 
All Ages do agree, all Sects unite. 


At first glance these passages might be taken as an expression 
of deistic principles. A second glance, however, makes clear 
the fact that Montagu restricts the religious matters that may 
be “found out by Nature’s light” to moral principles and 
ethical rules. As we have seen above, he accepted Revelation; 
and though he believed that it is, and must be, acceptable to 
reason and approached by reason, he still received it as the sole 
source of ultimate truth concerning the Deity, His nature, 
and His purposes. The point which I wish to make here is 
simply this: that many expressions of uniformitarianism which 
may easily be, and in fact have been, mistaken for assertions 
of deistic beliefs, are actually, as in the case of Montagu, the 
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expression of orthodox Anglican theology; and that many of 
the principles and assumptions common to both Deism and 
classicism,** are common also to good Anglican thought of the 
Restoration period. 

The very acceptance of the consensus gentium as authority 
for and proof of certain beliefs, led Anglicans by a natural 
course to insist upon Revelation. For one possible form that 
the consensus gentium might take was tradition; and to defend 
itself against Catholicism, the Established Church was forced 
to set up an authority or source of belief to which it could 
appeal over the head of tradition. Reason itself was not suf- 
ficient, since reason was often thought of as manifesting itself 
most surely in the consensus gentium. Necessity, therefore, 
dictated that they should hold to Revelation as the source 
which was to be interpreted freshly by reason and not by tra- 
dition, tradition being a set of opinions enforced by a design- 
ing priesthood rather than being set forth by nature’s light 
and freely consented to; and the falsity of tradition might be 
shown by a re-examination of beliefs, in which reason appealed 
directly to Revelation. Accordingly we may expect to find in 
Anglican writings of the Restoration, an acceptance of Reve- 
lation, a reliance upon reason, a tendency to find the conclusions 
of reason in the consensus gentium, and a scorn for tradition 
(which represents the imposition of false opinions rather than 
the true consent of nations). Such a relationship of associated 
ideas is present in Montagu’s “ Reply to The Hind and the 
Panther.” ** 


** The discussion that serves as a locus classicus for the relationship between 
Deism and classicism is Professor Lovejoy’s article, “The Parallel of Deism and 
Classicism,” Modern Philology, 29 (1931-32) . 281-99. 

5° As a consequence of this proposition it may be pointed out that during the 
Restoration period the exaltation of reason does not imply the rejection of Scripture, 
and that the assault upon tradition and the common coin of belief does not imply 
a rejection of the consensus gentium. Thus, when an anonymous author asserts 
(The Rational Sceptist. By a Person of Honour [London, 1690], lines 204-207) : 

In Reason’s place Tradition do’s her lead, 
And that Presumptuous Antiquary makes 
Strong Laws of Weak Opinions of the Dead; 
And what was Common Coin, for Medals takes, 
we are not entitled to suppose, because he does not stress the value of Revelation 
and the consensus gentium, that he does not accept them. Rather, in view of the 
fact that his poem is part of the Anglican attack—so vigorous at the time of the 
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One further aspect of Montagu’s attitude toward Revela- 
tion may warrant comment. In delivering His message, he 
says, Christ did not introduce His disciples to the schools or 
instruct them by formal, conventional rules; rather (lines 
139-40) 

He brought them to the fields and to the shore, 
And in plain words expressed Almighty Power . 


Christ spoke in plain words, it was understood, because He 
intended that his Gospel should appeal to the understandings 
of all men. Somewhat similarly that ardent defender of the 
Established Church, John Dennis, says: 


Thus the Proofs of Christianity are short and plain, and its Doc- 
trine that leads to Felicity, admirably short and unperplexed, 
whereas the Proofs of Deism are abstruse . . . and the Method that 
it takes to make us Happy, tedious and vexatious. ... And the 
Wisdom of God seems loudly to declare the Simplicity of his great 
Design, by the Persons whom he chose to execute it. For had there 
been any Thing perplexed or difficult in it, Men of choice Edu- 
cation and great Parts, would have been chosen to expound it. 
But it was so easy, so clear, so agreeable to the Nature of Man 
... that God made choice of Twelve poor Fishermen, or something 
more vile to Human Regard than Fishermen, to propagate its 
Divine Doctrine.*® 


The idea that truth, especially the truth of the gospel, is clear, 
plain, and simple, and that the demonstration of divine truth 
was performed by Christ, and should be performed by His fol- 
lowers, in plain words so that they may appeal to the reason of 
all men; this idea, interestingly enough, developed at a time 
when the Royal Society was urging that the exposition of truth 
as discovered by natural philosophy should be managed in a 
clear and plain prose style.** In this connection it may be sig- 


Hind and the Panther—upon the Catholic attitude toward tradition and faith, we 
may assume that his position conforms fundamentally to that of Montagu. 

58 Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry (1701), in Critical Works 
of John Dennis, 1. 261-2. 

57 Cf. Thomas Sprat, History of the Royal Society (London, 1667), especially 
pages 62 and 113. Sprat describes the Fellows as striving for “a close, naked, 
natural way of speaking; positive expressions; clear senses; a native easiness: 
bringing all things as near the Mathematical plainness, as they can: and preferring 
the languages of Artizans, Countrymen, and Merchants, before that, of Wits, or 
Scholars.” 
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nificant that Tillotson, one of the leading Anglican churchmen, 
was commonly regarded as the first model of this way of writing. 


Nobody would contend that Montagu’s “ Reply to The Hind 
and the Panther” is an inspired poem. Even if it had been 
finished, revised, and corrected, it would scarcely have been a 
great work of art. The qualities which make the Hind and the 
Panther one of the noblest of ratiocinative poems are lacking in 
it. Yet it has a definite historical value. Montagu, as the tore- 
most patron of poetry, science, and scholarship in his day, un- 
doubtedly exercised a considerable influence upon his contem- 
poraries. The bulk of his published writings is very slight, and 
apart from his activities in politics and economics we have 
known little about him. “ The Reply ” provides us with infor- 
mation concerning his ideas and beliefs which is otherwise 
unavailable. 

Without such information as we derive from “ The Reply ” 
it is easy to arrive at mistaken conclusions concerning Montagu. 
In a recent scholary work the opinion is given that 
The Earl of Halifax (1661-1715) can be dismissed in a single sen- 
tence. His cool, empty verses do not reveal the fact that he was a 
notorious free-thinker and libertine, but they contain not the 
slightest glimmer of religious feeling.®® 


Now the retort to this verdict is obvious: the conclusion is 
based on insufficient evidence, and is contrary to the facts. 
No one ever suspected Montagu of being a “ notorious free- 
thinker and libertine,” and there is more than a glimmer of 
religious feeling in “ The Reply.” Montagu was a rationalist, 
but a rationalist in accord with the teachings of such distingu- 
ished Anglican divines as Chillingworth and Tillotson, who 
represented the Latitudinarian position of the late seventeenth 
century. 


Westwood, Los Angeles 


58H. N. Fairchild, Religious Trends in English Poetry (N. Y., 1939), p. 3. 
Similar judgments about Halifax appear on pp. 38 and 58-9. 





LIFT-PATTERNS IN OLD ENGLISH VERSE 


By Kemp MALone 


In the study of Old English metrics (and of old Germanic 
versification as a whole) heed has been given to feet or 
measures, but less has been said about rhythmical patterns as 
such. The present paper is an attempt to classify OE lines of 
verse in terms of rhythmical pattern alone; more precisely, in 
terms of the sequences of rhythmical high points which these 
lines exhibit. The one-sided character of such a classification 
will be obvious.' If I undertake it nevertheless, I do so in the 
hope that it will throw light on the subject and lead to further 
work in the field. 

The rhythm of Old English verse grew naturally out of the 
prose rhythm, by a process of heightening and lowering. A 
metrically heightened syllable may be called a lift (German 
hebung) ; a metrically lowered syllable may be called a drop 
(German senkung). The lifts in a line of verse regularly coin- 
cided with syllables which would (or might) take stress if the 
line were read as prose; in like manner, the drops coincided with 
syllables which would (or might) be without prose stress. In 
other words, the metrical heightening and lowering never did 
violence to the natural prose rhythm, which depended on the 
sequence of stressed and unstressed syllables. We may further 
distinguish three kinds of lifts. A major or primary lift is < 
stressed syllable metrically heightened and reinforced by alli- 
teration or rime. A minor or secondary lift is a stressed syllable 
metrically heightened but not reinforced by alliteration or rime. 
A tertiary lift differs from a secondary in-that the metrical 
heightening takes place at a lower level. Primary, secondary 
and tertiary lifts will here be symbolized by the numerals 1, 2 
and 3. A hyphen will be used to symbolize the boundary be- 
tween the on-verse (or first half-line) and the off-verse (or 
second half-line) of an OE alliterative line. The initial sound of 
each lift will be italicized in the lines quoted. Upon occasion 
the stave-pattern (or alliterative pattern) of the line as well as 
its lift-pattern will be given.’ 

1It will be noted also that the unit to be classified is the line, not the half-line 


(or short verse). 
* Thus, in lines where all the lifts are major. 
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Of the various lift-patterns that occur in OE verse, the most 
frequent are the four-lift patterns 12-12, 21-12 and 11-12. 
Examples from Beowulf are 


1725 hu mihtig God manna cynne (12-12) 
1730 seleS him on eble eorpan wynne (21-12) 
1739 wended on willan; he pet wyrse ne con (11-12). 


In these patterns the following particulars are worthy of 
note: (1) the lifts are equally divided between on- and off- 
verse; (2) each half-line has at least one major lift; (3) in the 
off-verse, the first lift is major, the second minor; (4) the 
patterns are distinguished one from another in the on-verse 
only; (5) the alliteration is of the one-stave or simple type. 
Besides marking the major lifts, the alliteration has the impor- 
tant function of binding together the two halves of the line; 
hence the requirement that each half-line have at least one 
major lift. Other four-lift, one-stave patterns are the 21-11 of 
Beowulf 574, the 12-11 of Maldon 29, and the 11-21 of Maldon 
288, but these patterns are all quite unusual and must be 
called irregular. Not infrequently, however, a regular four-lift 
pattern will take a tertiary lift instead of one or both of the 
secondary lifts. Examples from Beowulf are 


822 pet his aldres wes ende gegongen (13-12) 

571 beet ic seenessas geseon mihte (12-13) 

559 Swa mec gelome ladgeteonan (31-12) 

691 Nenig heora /ohte pet he anon scolde (21-13) 
1078 Ja heo under swegle geseon meahte (31-13) 

953 semran ext secce. Pu pe self hafast (11-13). 


Moreover, a pattern 11-11 occurs in a good many lines. A one- 
stave example of this pattern occurs in W20 Feerstice 13: 


szet smid, sloh seax.® 


* Grein-Wiilcker, Bibliothek der ags. Poesie 1.318; Grendon, Journal of American 

Folk-Lore 22.164. The editors printed lines 13 and 14 as follows: 

set smid, sloh seax lytel 

Meee A iserna wund swide. 
But the lacuna in line 14 need not come to a half-line. In all likelihood line 14 
began with lytel, and the passage is to be read 

set smid, sloh seax, 

lytel [iren], iserna wund swide. 
Here lytel iren “little sword” is a variation of seax “short sword, knife,” and 
iserna wund has a parallel in the iserne wund of the Fifth Riddle. The -a (for -e) 
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So also in Garmund 7, 
find pet feoh ond fere pet feoh.* 


But in OE (though not in ME) poetry one-stave alliteration 
to the extent of four lifts in one line is rare: in their use of 
alliteration, as in other things, the OE poets were careful not to 
overdo; their art was classical. The lift-pattern 11-11, therefore, 
commonly goes with the two-stave alliterative patterns ab-ab 
and ab-ba. Examples from Beowulf are 

2970 sySSan Jeodcyning Pyder oncirde (ab-ab) 

3164 eall swylce hyrsta swylce on horde er (ab-ba). 


Four-lift patterns are marked by equal division of the lifts 
between the half-lines. In three- and five-lift patterns, where 
the lifts are odd, not even, in number, the division of the lifts 
between the half-lines is necessarily unequal. Here we will 
begin with the three-lift patterns 11-1 and 12-1, exemplified in 
Wid Feerstice 16: * 

syx smidas setan (11-1) 
welspera worhtan (12-1). 


The pattern 12-1 occurred also in Garmund 9, 


fere ham pet feoh. 


The pattern 1-12 occurred in Garmund 6, 
Garmund, Godes degen, 
and in Wife’s Lament 24, 


is nu swa hit no were. 


The same pattern may be read in Widsith 57, 


Ic wes mid Hunum ond mid Hredgotum, 


of iserna may be due to the orthographical confusion which arose after final un- 
stressed short vowels had been leveled in pronunciation. But however the lacuna 
is filled, cancellation of swide would improve the meter and would not change the 
sense; the word may have been added by some transmitter insensitive to poetic 
values and bent on emphasis at all costs. 

* Grein-Wiilcker, 1. 325; Grendon, p. 180. 

5 Grein-Wiilcker, 1. 318; Grendon, p. 164. Since the editors wrongly made one 
line out of two, we shall have to refer to both lines as line 16. 
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but, alternatively, one may read ic as a tertiary lift; in this case 
the line would have a four-lift pattern: 31-12 or 31-13. Many 
other lines are uncertain in the same way. Thus, in Beowulf 
1477 and 1647 we cannot be sure whether the initial particles 
gif and fa were drops or lifts. The three-lift patterns were rare 
in historical times (apart from lines like Widsith 57), but we 
have reason to think them old. 

Five-lift patterns occurred often enough. We take first the 
pattern 111-11, which is found in a number of lines. Examples 
from Beowulf are 


2987 heard swyrd hilted, and his helm somod (aba-ab) 
3084 Heold on heah gesceap; hord ys gesceawod (aab-ab) . 


Here we have two-stave or transverse alliteration, and in each 
line both staves serve to bind together the two halves of the 
line. Other five-lift patterns in which three lifts went to the 
on-verse are exemplified in the following lines from Beowulf: 


513 per git eagorstream earmum fehton (112-11) (abx-ba) 
655 Neefre ic enegum men er alyfde (212-12) 

743 synsnedum swealh; sona hefde (111-13) 

756 secan deofla gedreg; ne wes his drohtod per (211-12) 
848 atol yda geswing eal gemenged (112-12) 

861 rondhebbendra, rices wyrdSra (123-12) 

906 eallum epellingum to aldorceare (113-12) 

911 feeder wpelum onfon, fole gehealdan (121-12). 


Next we take the five-lift patterns in which three lifts went to 
the off-verse. The pattern 11-111 seems to be rare, but occurs 
in Beowulf 672: 


helm of hafelan, sealde his hyrsted sweord. 


Here we have two-stave alliteration, but only one of the two 
staves serves to bind together the two halves of the line, the 
s-stave being confined to the off-verse.’ The patterns 11-112, 
11-211 and 11-121, with two-stave alliteration, are exemplified 
in the following lines from Beowulf: 


° Further examples of three-lift lines may be found in the gnomic verses, and 
elsewhere. 

7In like manner, the g-stave is confined to the off-verse in Beowulf 1164, a 
line with the six-lift pattern 112-111. 
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233 modgehygdum, hwet ba men weron (ab-bax) 
1131 hAringedstefnan: holm storme weol (ab-abx) 
1182 arum healdan, gyf pu er ponne he (ab-xab) 
2162 breostgewedu. Bruc ealles well (ab-axb). 


In these lines both staves serve to bind on- and off-verse to- 
gether. In the following lines, however, exemplifying the pat- 
tern 21-111, only one of the two staves serves as binder, the 
other stave being confined to the off-verse: 


591 pet nefre Grendel swa fela gryra gefremede (xa-bab) ® 
1353 neefne he wes mara bonne enig man oder (xa-bab). 


Five-lift patterns with one-stave alliteration also occurred. 
Examples from Beowulf of the pattern 11-112 are 


534 earfebo on ypum, Sonne enig oper man 

575 niceras nigene. No ic on niht gefreegn 

1251 Sigon pa to slepe. Sum sare angeald 

1371 aldor on ofre, er he in wille 

2521 gylpe widgripan, swa ic gio wid Grendle dyde 
2640 onmunde usic merda, ond me pas madmas geaf 
2677 gledum forgrunden. Pa gen gudcyning 

2709 pegn et Jearfe. pat Sam jeodne wes. 


Other five-lift patterns of this group may also be illustrated 
from Beowulf: 
583 billa brogan. Breca nefre git (11-122) 
588 heafodmegum; pes pu in helle scealt (12-213) 
897 Weelses eafera; wyrm hat gemealt (12-122) 
929 lungre gelimpe. Fela ic lapes gebad (11-212) 
942 snyttrum besyrwan. Hwet, pet secgan meg (11-213) 
1132 won wid winde, winter ype beleac (11-122) 
1328 eoferas cnysedan. Swyle scolde eorl wesan (12-212) 
1475 snottra fengel, nu ic eom sides fus (11-311) 
1853 maga rice. Me pin modsefa (12-112). 


A pattern 12-121 occurred in Wife’s Lament: 
4 niwes obpe ealdes, no ma ponne nu. 


The following example from Widsith illustrates also the use of 
rime to make a lift major: 


122 frodne ond godne feeder Unwenes (11-123). 


® Beowulf 591 is commonly but wrongly divided in such a way that the on-verse 
ends with fela (instead of Grendel). 
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Six-lift patterns occurred in many lines, though they were not 
so frequent as five-lift patterns. The lifts were nearly always 
divided equally between the half-lines. Examples from Beo- 
wulf are 


131 polode drySswys, Pegnsorge dreah (111-112) (aab-abx) 
503 forpon pe he ne ube pet enig oder man (331-112) 
908 swidferhbes siS snotor ceorl monig (121-122) 
928 Pisse ansyne Alwealdan pane (112-121) (abx-bya) 
1351 idese onlicnzs; oder earmsceapen (112-112 or 113-113) 
1422 Flod blode weol—fole to segon (122-123) 
1460 ahyrded heaboswate; nefre hit xt hilde ne swac (111- 
211) (aab-xab) 
1650 wliteseon wretlic; weras on sawon (111-121) (aba-axb) 
2053 Nu her para banena byre nathwylees (111-111) (abe-cab) 
2367 Oferswam da sioleda bigong sunu Ecgdeowes (112-123) 
2995 landes ond locenra beaga; ne Jorfte him Sa Jean odSwitan 
(112-212). 


By way of exception, a four-two division between the half-lines 
might occur. So in Finnsburg 39, 
ne nefre swanas hwitne medo sel forgyldan (2122-12) 
Examples of this division from Beowulf are 
1420 oncyd eorla gehwem, sySpan A’scheres (1311-11) (axab- 
ab) 
2172 Hyrde ic pet he Sone healsbeah Hygde gesealde (1113-12) . 


Patterns with seven or more lifts also occurred, but such heavy 
lines were comparatively rare. Beowulf 1705 exemplifies the 
pattern 111-2111: 


din ofer feoda gehwylce. Eal pu hit gebyldum healdest 
(aab-xaab) . 


Cotton Gnomics 3 exemplifies the pattern 1131-122: 
wretlic weallstana geweorc. Wind byd on lyfte swiftust. 
Seafarer 106 exemplifies the eight-lift pattern 1311-3123: 


Dol bip se pe him his dryhten ne ondreedep; cyme’ him se 
dea’ unpinged. 


This line is an extreme case, not only in the number of its lifts, 
but also in the number of its drops. Such lines are commonly 
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called swollen (expanded, hypermetrical) , and their invention 
or development is attributed to OE clerical writers. Certainly, 
however, the swollen type of line was a natural upgrowth in 
the native metrical tradition, and may well have come into 
being without help from the clergy as such. 

We conclude with a look at the drops that fill out (more or 
less) our lift-patterns. Here we get a good deal of variation. 
At one extreme may be found a line like Wid Ferstice 13, 


set smi, sloh seax, 


where each syllable is a major lift and drops are wholly wanting. 
In such a line the pattern stands stripped to the bone, or 
(speaking in atomic terms) stripped to the nucleus. One may 
compare Tennyson’s line, 


Break, break, break, 


where the stripping is equally thorough. At the other extreme 
come lines like Beowulf 2995 (quoted above), with its many 
drops, distributed through the lift-pattern with almost perfect 
evenness, and outnumbering the lifts two to one. Both such 
extremes are rare. In general the poets keep to a middle ground 
more congenial to the classical spirit in which they composed. 
They used juxtaposed stresses, indeed, but in moderation only. 
The drops served to lead up to, and lead away from, the lifts, 
and, in particular, had the function of keeping down the number 
of juxtaposed stresses. Systematic alternation of lift and drop 
was avoided, presumably because of the mechanical, monoto- 
nous rhythm which such an alternation all too often produces. 
And in truth the old alliterative measure gave to the poets an 
instrument subtle and sophisticated enough, an instrument be- 
side which the metrical devices of later times (imported from 
the south) seem rather obvious or even crude. 


Johns Hopkins University 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTT'S 


LETTERS TO FANNY 


CORNFORTH 
EpireD By PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 


It has always been known that Fanny Cornforth—whose real name was Sarah 
Cox, until she married Timothy Hughes—was an important influence in Rossetti’s 
life. She was one of his best models when he was beginning his most character- 
istic three-quarter-length figure pictures, and next to Mrs. Morris she appears 
most frequently in his best paintings. She was probably his mistress both before 
and after his marriage. Not much was revealed about her, however, in the books 
and articles written by those who actually knew her, and that litile was meant, 
by indirection and innuendo, to give the impression that she was an altogether 
maleficent influence on his life and his art. Rossetti’s family and friends dis- 
liked her intensely, doubtless with good reason, as it seemed to them. But 
Rossetti himself had a genuine, profound affection for her, which these letters 
make perfectly clear. 
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CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM IN THE ELIZABETHAN AGE 


WITH ITS BACKGROUND IN MYSTICAL METHODOLOGY 


By JOSEPH B. COLLINS, S.S., D.D., Px. D. 


This book opens up the unchartered field of Christian mysticism in the literature 
of sixteenth century England. This period has been looked upon as contributing 
little to the development of mystical literature, notwithstanding the reasonable 
inference that mystical writing could not have ended suddenly with the death of 
Rolle’s followers in the fourteenth century, or have begun abruptly later with 
Crashaw in the seventeenth century. Religious writing in the Elizabethan era was 
not wholly given over to theological polemic or mere pious hymnology. 

In this study mysticism is not vague and diffuse in meaning, but is strictly limited 
to its traditional methodology in expressing the varied and progressive steps which 
lead to the “ vision splendid.” This is the mysticism which is found in Elizabethan 
literature, and in the treatises of the medieval period which in turn reflect the 
mysticism of the patristic era. All this is pointed out. And for a fuller view of 
the method which mysticism developed in the west, the work begins with Plato 
and Neoplatonism. 

Part One treats of the method of mysticism, Part Two reviews the mystical 
literature of foreign origin in the sixteenth century, and Part Three analyzes the 
contributions of native English writers from the mystical sonneteers to Edmund 
Spenser. 
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